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IMPORTANT NOTICE 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this 
Journal is $1.00a year, in the United States 
of Americaand Mexico; in Canada, §1.10; 
and ip all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE. indi- 
cates the end of the month to which your 
subscription is paid. For instance, “ dec13”’ 
on your label shows that it is paid to the end 
of December, 1913. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not 
send a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress-label, which shows that the money 
has been received and credited. 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 
3 times 14c a line 9 times 11c a line 
* cr “(1 yr.) 10c a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. ; 
Goes to press the 25th of the preceding 





Celebrated Queens Direct from Italy 


Bees More Beautiful, More Gentle, More 
Industrious, Long Tongued, The Best Honey-Gatherers. 
PRIZES:—VI Swiss Agricultural Exposi- 

tion, Berne, 1805. Swiss National Exposition, 

Geneva, 1806. Bee-Keeping Exhibition, Liege 

3elgium, 1806. Bee-Keeping Exhibition. 

Frankfort O. M. (Germany). Convention of 

the German, Austrian and Hungarian Bee- 

Keepers, August, 1907. 


i Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 


U.S.A., 1904, HIGHEST AWARD 
Extra Breeding Queens, $3.00; Selected, $2.00; 
Fertilized, $1.50; lower prices per dozen or 
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more Queens, Safe arrivalguaranteed. Write | 


Member of the} ANTHONY BIAGCI, 
National Bee- - Pedevilla, near Bellinzona, 

Keepers’ Ass'n Italian Switzerland. 
This country, politically, Switzerland Re- 

public, lies geographically in Italy, and pos- 

sesses the best kind of bees known. 

Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





s Growing Helianti, 

ig oney new ‘wonder 

Beats ginseng or any 

thing else that grows. 

climate. Write for full particulars. Burgess 
Seed & Plant Co.,3 A. B., Allegan, Mich 


9 Foot-Power 
Machinery 
Mead wae » rPaRENT, of Oar 
von, N. ¥., says We cut with ons 
f your Combined Machines, iagi 
winter 50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap 
00 honey-racks, 500 orood-frames 
8,000 honey-boxes, and a great dea. 
of other work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bes-hives,ets. 
to maks, and we expect todo it with 
this Saw. It will do all you say iv 
wilt.” Catalog aad price-list free 


‘Gree, W. #. # JOHN BARNES 
995 Raby S¢... Rowkford, (1, 


the | 
plant.” 


Thrives in any soilor | 
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How Far Can a Bee S E E? 


That question has been argued “time and again,” but it doesn’t worry me 
one-half so much as does another question, 


HOW MUCH CAN YOU SEE? 


How many people there are to look and how few there are to see and to think. 
The best realms for good seeing are in nature. 


The Guide to Nature 


tells you how. 
It teaches people to see the wonders and beauties of nature. 


$1.00 per year 10c a single copy 


EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 
The Agassiz Association, Inc., 


ArcAoiA: Sound Beach, Connecticut 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET 


For Both Extracted and Comb Honey 











Would like to hear from those having Fancy and 
Number One Comb Honey. State best price de- 
livered Cincinnati. We want Extracted Honey, 
too. No lot too large or too small for us. We re- 
mit the very day shipment is received. 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


‘“‘The Busy Bee-Men”’ 
204 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


P. S.—Ship us your old comb and let us render them for you. 
cess extracts the last drop of wax from the slumgum. 
if you will ship us your old combs and cappings for rendering. 
particulars. 


Our pro- 
We make money for you‘ 
Write for full 
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MARSHFIELD GOOD 


BEE KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 


If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 











We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 





Marshfield Mfg. Co., Marshfield, Wis. 
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‘Honey-Money Stories” 


This is a 64-page and cover pamphlet. 
5.,x8% inches in size, and printed on 

ry fine paper. It is illustrated with 
ver 30 beautiful pictures, all relating 
o bee-keeping. Its object is to inter- 
est people in the use of honey as a 
daily food. It contains a lot of infor- 
mation about the uses of honey, and a 
copy of it put in the hands of any per- 
son should make a good honey custo- 
mer of him. 

Besides the honey information, it 
contains three bee-keepers’ songs, the 
words of all three having been written 
by Hon. Eugene Secor, of Iowa, and 
the music of one of the songs was writ- 
ten by Dr. C. C. Miller. The songs 
are these: 


“The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom.” 
“ The Bee-Keepers’ Lullaby.” 
“Buckwheat Cakes and Honey.” 


The music alone is worth the price 
of the booklet. 


—SPECIAL PRICES— 


The regular postpaid price of “Honey- 
Money Stories” is 25 cents, but I will 
mail one copy for 15 cents, two copies 
for 25 cents, or 5 copies for 50 cents. 
If wanted by express, charges not pre- 
paid, I will send 10 or more copies at 
5 cents each. Better send for 10 copies 
as atrial. You will want more. They 
weigh about 5 copies to the pound. 


A Muth Bee-Veil for 65c 


I have several dozens of the Muth 
wire-and-cloth Bee-Veils—a dandy veil 
—which I will mail for 65 cents each. 
Order quick if you want one before all 
are gone. 


Wilder’s “Southern Bee-Culture” 


This is a 50-cent book which I will 
mail for 30 cents so long as they last. 


Danzenbaker Bee-Smoker 


The $1.00 postpaid size I will mail 
for only 80 cents. It’s a fine bee- 
smoker. Order at once if you want one. 


Your Name and Address on a Rubber 
Stamp 


It is a nice thing to have a rubber 
stamp with your name and address. 
You can then stamp the letters you 
write, or the envelops you use, or any- 
thing at the bottom of the booklets, 
“Honey as a Health Food,” for stamp- 
ing your name and address. 

Ican furnish you a Rubber Stamp, 
with your name and address, at the 
following prices, postpaid, the stamp 
being 2% inches long: 

One Line Stamp 

Two “ if 

Ink Pad (2%x3% inches)..15 


All orders will have prompt and care- 
ful attention. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK 
Sandpoint, Idaho 





Untested ITALIAN QUEEN-BEES 
OUR STANDARD-BRED 


6 Queens for $4.50; 
3 for $2.75; 1 for $1.00 


For a number of years we have been sending out to 
bee-keepers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens 
purely mated, and all right in every respected. Here is 
what a few of those who received our Queens have to 
say about them. 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen:—Last October I purchased three queens of you 
for my experiments with different queens, and wish to ask you 
if queens of thisseason will be of this stock? One of the peceas 
is the most remarkable queen I ever owned for prolificness, 
which she transmits to all her daughters. 


Riddle, Oreg., July 4, 1012. L. W. WELLS. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen: —The queen you sent me came ingood condition. 
She was one of the best I have ever bought. I have her intro- 
duced and she is doing business as if tothe manor born I want 
another of those beautiful queens as soon asI can possibly get 
it for making up my fair exhibit. Please senda fine one. Such 
queens certainly advertise your business. 


Darlington, Wis., July 31, ror. C. R. BRIDGMAN. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen: —1 bought a queen of you about 35 years ago, and 
from her I Italianized 150 colonies of the finest beauties of 
unusual good qualities. I lived near Milton Center, Ohio, at the 


time. _ Yours truly, 
Portales, New Mexico, July to, rorz2. J. W. Hovtz. 


We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and con- 
tinue thereafter on the plan of “first come first served.” 
The price of oae of our Untested Queens alone is $1.00, 
or with the old American Bee Journal for one year, both 
for $1.60. Three Queens (without Bee Journal) would 
be $2.75, or six for $4.50. Full instructions for introduc- 
ing are sent with each Queen, being printed on the un- 
derside of the address card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine 
Standard-bred Queens. 


Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 
SPECIAL PRICES 


Honey packages and bottles either round or octagon, 
with American Metal Screw Can. 


er Ee OE. WIE, Be soecincccncccceccsshsaneses 
Pe Oe Be, . Ry i eiicckscndensdbaerereaensene .40 


Weare closing out our stock, and the above prices will 
hold good only while the stock lasts. 


We will ship from Detroit, Mich., or Minneapolis. 


Basswood Shipping Cases 


One-piece cover and bottom, complete with 2-inch glass, 
paper, nails, corrugated paper, or no-drip strips in the bot- 
tom. Prices, f. o. b. Minneapolis. 

25 cases, holding 24 sections, K. D 


so cases, holding 24 sections, K. D 
100 cases, holding 24 sections, K. D 


5-Gallon Square Tin Cans 


1%-inch screw cap opening, 10 boxes, 2 cans in a box 
14-inch screw cap opening, 10 boxes, 1 can in a box 


Friction-Top Cans, F. 0. B. Chicago 
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o-lb., with bail, per 100 
5-lb., with bail, per 100 
5-lb., with bail, per 200 


I 


Minnesota Bee-Supply Co., Minneapolis Minnesota 
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Make Your Hens Lay 


You can double your egg yield by feeding fresh-cut, raw bone. It 
contains over four times as much egg-making material as grain and 
takes the piace of bugs and worms in fowis’ diet. That’s why it 
gives more eggs—greater fertility, stronger chicks, larger fowls. 


MANN’S ‘oon BONE CUTTER 


cuts easily and rapidly all large and small bones with adhering 
meat and gristle. Automatically adapts to your strength. Never clogs. Sent on ~ 
10 Days’ Free Trial. Nomoney down. Send for our free books today. 

Ff. W. MANN CO. Box 348 MILFORD, MASS. 
























Tennessee-Bred 
QUEENS 


41 years’ experience in Queen-Rearing 
Breed 3-band Italians ONLY 


I am at last up with all contracts, and can fill orders by re- 
turn mail—2 to 5 dozen daily. Prices remainder of season: 


Untested, one for 75c ; six, $4.00; twelve, $7.50. Tested, double 
these prices. The very best BREEDER, $10; Select breeder, 
$5.00. Write for prices on larger orders. 


John M. Davis, Spring Hill, Tennessee 
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FRICTION - TOP 
PAILS 


For 
Honey 
Syrups 
Sorghum 
Etc., Etc. 


GILLE MFG. COo., 
Dept.S., 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Dr. Peiro will continue to give the 
readers of the American Bee Journal 
free advice regarding the subject of 
SurGiIcAL and MeEpical _ treatment. 
Many have availed themselves of this 
offer. Return postage is all you need 
to send. Address, Dr. Petro, 4534 
Perry Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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ENGRAVERS" ELECTROTYPERS 


_ 542-5505.DEARBORN ST. _ 
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# Cash for Your Honey at Your Door 


The committee in charge of the Honey-Producers’ League Fund has $604, to be used in adver- 
tising uses of honey, and to create more demand for honey. They have purchased several thou- 
sand books entited, “ The Use of Honey in Cooking,” with chapters on “ What is Honey °” “ Food 
Value of Honey;” “How Comb and Extracted Honey is Produced;” ‘Why Honey Granulates, 
and How to Liquefy the Same;” “ Why Different Flavors of Honey from Different Flowers ;” 
“Why Use Honey in Cooking in Place of Sugar;” “ Where to Keep Honey,” and over one hun- 
dred recipes for the use of honey in cooking, candies, cough syrups, creams, and soaps—58 pages 


of valuable information. 


If you want ahome market for more honey than you produce, get some of these recipe 
books and use judgment in giving them to those you believe will use honey for table and cooking, 


asking each to give it a trial. 


I have talked with bee-keepers of several States who have been thus using these books for 
their customers, and who now have to buy honey to finish filling orders. To get these books be- 
fore consumers, I will GIVE them to bee-keepers and nfembers of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association who may ask for them, provided they will pay postage on the books ordered, and who 
will, in application, state the number of colonies of bees they had in the spring of 1913,and pounds 
of comb and extracted honey produced this season, and prices they are selling at. 


Postage on the books is 68 cents for 100 copies. Other lots in proportion. If bee-keepers 
want a growing home market for all their honey, here is a chance to get it for nothing. When this 
one lot of books is gone, others getting them later will have to pay pubishers $4.50 per 100 copies. 


N. E. FRANCE, ~— - - Platteville, Wisconsin 


Chairman of League Fund Committee 
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Distance Drones Fly 


Regarding the editorial under this 
heading in the August number, it is 
evident, from the testimonials of Swiss 
and Savoyard apiarists, that there isa 
great difference in the length of flight 
in different localities or directions, and 
that this depends upon the configura- 
tion of the land. Hilly, woody regions 
permit of the flight of bees up and 
down the valleys at long range, but 
less across the steep bluffs. This is 
rational, and the reverse could hardly 
be expected. Better proof of this can 
be had in mountainous countries than 
almost anywhere else. 





Flour tor Uniting 

The use of flour in uniting bees, al- 
though little used in this country, is 
much esteemed by some bee-keepers 
across the water. In Leipziger Bien- 
enzeitung a writer tells of his success. 
A colony that had swarmed became 
drone-rearing (laying workers). He 
shook the bees from their combs upon 
the bottom of the hive, and with a lit- 
tle flour dusted them until ali were 
powdered. Upon these he shook a 
nucleus with a good queen, dusted 
also, and then gave them some better 
combs. Gradually the diminutive 
drones disappeared, anda good colony 
resulted. 

inthe 2 or3 years since that time 
he has caged no queen in introducing. 
He merely drops her on the pile of pow- 
dered bees struggling on the bottom of 
the hive, and has never had a failure. 


EDITORIAL ¢& COMMENTS 











Red Clover Bees 


Since July 1 this locality has had 
scarcely a drop of rain. White clover 
is suffering, and unless the weather 
changes soon it will be hard on next 
season’s clover crop. The second crop 
of red clover has come up since the 
last rainfall, and as its blossoms were 
very short the bees were able to reach 
the nectar. Near-by fields wree covered 
with bees, and every one’s colonies are 
now the real Red Clover Strain. Al- 
though it is a step forward to breed 
for long-tongued bees, we have yet to 
see the first colony of bees that will 
work consistently on red clover. 

During this drouth many of our 
readers no doubt will be led to believe 
they have Red Clover Bees. Before 
coming to a conclusion, we would ad- 
vise them to wait until next year and 
test those colonies on the first red 
clover blossoms. 





Potato Vines in Europe 


The tales of a traveler sometimes 
read so as toleave one in doubt about 
his veracity. So if some of the readers 
are dubious concerning the following 
statement, I will not hold a grudge. I 
would not have believed it myself: 

In a little village of Savoy, near 
Albertville, I visited an apiary of some 
20 hives placed atthe rear of a vegeta- 
ble garden. A patch of exceedingly 
vigorous potatoes attracted my atten- 
tion. I walked to the middle of it and 
stood by a potato stem which reached 
to the uppermost button of my vest, 51 


inches from the ground. The spot is 
sheltered against high winds, else the 
potato vine would have been laid low 
by the breeze long before I saw it. 





Honey League to Distribute 
Booklets 
We wish to call the attention of our 
readers to the rare opportunity they 
have to push their honey sales by tak- 
ing advantage of the offer by Mr. N. E. 


France on the opposite page. 


A number of years ago a consider- 
able amount of money was contributed 
by bee-keepers and supply dealers for 
the purpose of advertising honey gen- 
erally. This fund was placed in the 
hands of a committee with power to 
use it for the purpose for which it was 
contributed. There remains of this 
fund over $600, which the committee 
has decided to use as explained. 

The publishers’ price on these books 
is $4.50 per hundred. They may be ob- 
tained through Mr. France for paying 
postage of 68 cents per hundred on 
them. 





Mailing Old Combs 


Many parties are sending their old 
combs by mail to be rendered into- 
beeswax. One such shipment, weigh 
ing about 11 pounds, came through the 
mail and was literally devoured by 
moth. The postmaster,on emptying 
the mail bag, spilled moth worms all 
over the post-office desks and floor. 
The packages of newspapers which 
were in the same bag were filled with 
moth, the worms having even devoured 
a part of the newspapers. It is re- 
markable in how short a time these 
worms do so much damage. 

We warn our readers not to ship 
combs by mail except during the 
winter months. Unless they have been 
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treated with sulphur or carbon dioxide, 
it is much better not to ship combs at 
all except during the colder months 
of the year. When shipments have to 
travel by freight they are so long on 
the way that very often the entire con- 
signment becomes devoured by the 
moth before destination is reached. 
Another such experience as the above 
would likely cause the postal authori- 
ties to bar old combs from the mails. 





A Little Gain in Gathering and a 
Big Gain in Surplus 

Not infrequently one hears it said: 
“My bees gathered twice as much this 
year as last,” or “ Some of my colonies 
this year gathered fourtimes as much 
as others.” This shows carelessness 
of expression or else wrong thinking. 
It is nothing uncommonto get twice 
as much surplus from the same apiary 
in one year as in another; and it is 
equally common to find in the same 
apiary colonies which store four times 
as much surplus as others; but prob- 
ably very few have ever had twice as 
much honey gathered in one year as in 
another, and still fewer have had four 
times as much gathered by one colony 
as another in the same season, or in- 
deed in two different seasons. 

The truth is that there is carelessness 
as to discriminating between what a 
colony gathers and what it stores as 
surplus. And the probability is that 
not every one has any clear idea of 
the great difference there is between 
these two things. If we were to get 
down to the bottom thought of a great 
many, it would be something like this: 
“ The honey a colony gathers is stored 
as surplus. Come to think of it, of 
course 20 or 30 pounds of it is used as 
winter stores; but the little that the 
bees otherwise devote to their own use 
isa negligible quantity.” Instead of 
this, the amount of stores consumed 
in winter is much the smaller part of 
the entire year’s consumption. Adrian 
Getaz computes that it requires 200 
pounds of honey to support a colony 
for an entire year. So if a colony 
stores 50 pounds of surplus, it must 
gather 200 pounds plus the 50 pounds 
of surplus, or 250 pounds in all. In 
other words, the 50 pounds of surplus 
is only a fifth of the whole amount 
gathered by the bees. That 200 pounds 
is a fixed charge upon the business— 
an “ overhead charge,” as business men 
say—and it must first be taken out be- 
fore any surplus can be reckoned. 

With these views in mind, itis easy 
to see that to double the amount of 
surplus stored it is by no means neces- 
sary to double the amount of honey— 


OF nectar, if you please—gathered by 
the bees. The same may be said about 
increasing to any other degree. 

Let us do a little figuring. Suppose 
we have a colony that in a given sea- 
son is capable of storing 100 pounds of 
surplus. To do this it must gather 200 
pounds plus 10 pounds, or 210 pounds. 
Then suppose we requeen it with a 
queen of stock capable of gathering a 
little more nectar—say 10 percent more. 
Instead of gathering 210 pounds merely, 
it will gather 10 percent more than 210 
pounds, or 231 pounds. As it requires 
only 200-pounds of that for its own 
quota, it will store the other 31 pounds 
as surplus. That 31 pounds is 210 per- 
cent more than the former 10 pounds. 
So by increasing the efficiency 10 per- 
cent we increase the surplus 210 per- 
cent. In other words, by getting the 
bees to gather a tenth more, they will 
store as surplus a little more than three 
times as much. 


If we operate with a colony storing 
more at the start, the figures will not 
be so striking. For instance,if we 
have a colony storing 50 pounds of 
surplus (being obliged to gather 250 
pounds in order to accomplish this)” 
and we then change queens so as to 
get it to gather 10 percent more, it will 
then have 75 pounds left for storage, 
or an increase of 50 percent. But al- 
though the proportionate increase is 
not as large as in the former case, the 
absolute gain is more, for we now have 
a gain of 25 pounds as against the 
former gain of 21 pounds. Similarly 
it will be found in all cases that the 
more our colony lays up in supers in 
the first place, the greater will the ab- 
‘solute gain in surplus be with an in- 
creased efficiency of 10 percent in 
gathering. 

Thereare probably hundreds of cases 
in which the proper change of queens 
would increase the efficiency not only 
10 percent, but 20to 40 percent. Then 
there are other cases where the chance 
for improvement is less. Take a strain 
of bees that averages one year with 
another 50 pounds of surplus per col- 
ony, requiring the gathering of 250 
pounds. Suppose a change of queens 
increases the gathering efficiency 5 
percent. Then the bees will gather 
12% pounds more, and every ounce of 
that 12% pounds will go to swell the 
surplus. So by getting the bees to 
gather only a twentieth more, we can 
put a fourth more money into our 
pockets. 

“ Well, what of it?” do you say. This, 
that if every bee-keeper realized fully 
what a large amount of increase in his 
crops would result from a little in- 


crease in the efficiency of his bees, he 
would make it one of his highest ainis 
if not-his very highest aim, to improve 
constantly by every means in his power 
the gathering quality of his bees. 
cc) 





Away Down South in Dixie 

In September number of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal Dr. Miller criticises 
the bee-keeper who gives a report of 
his honey crop. but fails to state 
whether the number of pounds of 
honey he got was extracted, bulk comb, 
or comb. 

Yet in the face of it all, Mr. J. J. 
Wilder, in the Dixie department, this 
number, tells that his crop for the year 
will be two hundred thousand pounds. 
We happen to know that it is a Zit/le 
comb, a Ztt/e bulk comb, and a “tile ex- 
tracted. Yet if we did not know this, 
Mr. Wilder might well be excused for 
this little slip.) Any man who can 
state that he has harvested two hun- 
dred thousand pounds of honey in a 
single season has a right to report it 
as he chooses, be it comb, extracted, 
strained, separated or what not. 

Twohundred thousand pounds, nearly 
seventeen thousand gallons; enough 
to spread honey one-sixteenth of an 
inch deep all over a pancake made in 
a one-hundred-and-eighty-acre skillet 
—nearly seven carloads of sweetness. 
One engine could hardly pull it across 
the divide over into California, where 
the medium-sized bee-keepers are. 

What is more, we are told in the 
same department that Mr. Wilder isn’t 
through yet; just fairly begun. More 
out-apiaries are to be started, more 
skillets added, more cars filled. Hats 
off to Dixie and the man who is mak- 
ing it sweeter. 





Decoy Hives 

Very few if any of our readers are 
unacquainted with the practice of de- 
coying ducks by means either of tame 
birds or of wooden decoys. Yet how 
many have ever thought of applying 
the principle to a swarm of bees ? 

We wish to call the attention of our 
readers to the article in this issue by 
Dr. A. F. Bonney, entitled “ Decoy 
Hives.” Although he modestly as- 
sumes that the veteran bee-keeper can 
profit but little by the description, yet 
we are inclined to believe that there 
are many, even among those, who do 
not realize the value of such hives 
scattered in and about an apiary. 
Swarming time is a busy time for the 
bee-keeper, and swarms are apt to be 
overlooked or allowed to escape in the 
rush of other apiary or farm work. 
Aside from the fact that these decoy 
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ves may be the means of capturing 
varms which would have made off fot 
ie woods, or of catching those issuing 
ither from bee-trees or from some 
ighboring apiary, there is the added 
lvantage that many of the swarms 
issuing will enter the decoys, easy of 
ccess, whereas otherwise they may 


cluster in the highest branch of the 


tallest tree, as is generally the cas© 
when the bee-keeper is the busiest. 
In the fall is a good time to get 


_these hives in readiness for the next 


season. Weak or queenless colonies 
are broken up or united now, and the 
poorest combs sorted out. These poor 
combs, if left in the decoy hives over 
winter, are practically immune to the 
bee-moth fora good share of the fol- 
lowing summer; at least until the 
swarming fever is over. This applies, 
of course, to that section of the coun- 
try where there is sufficient cold 
weather to destroy the moth and its 
eggs. In the South,the combs will 
have to be made moth proof in some 
other manner. 


As an illustration of the efficiency of 
decoy hives, besides the one mentioned 
in Dr. Bonney’s article, two California 
bee-keepers wrote of their experiences 
with these during the spring of 1912. 
One man caught 67 swarms in his de- 
coys, while the other had increased his 
number of colonies by 34 in the same 
manner. On page 316, September 
American Bee Journal, Rev. Geo. A. 
Hood tells of an Illinois bee-keeper 
who put up 15 decoys and caught 13 
swarms the same season. - 


In all probability the success is 
greatest where the vicinity is well sup- 
plied with bees. Most likely the percent- 
age of increasein this manner will also 
be largest in a wooded country where 
modern bee-keeping is yet in its in- 
fancy; for in such localities the per- 
centage of swarming is usually the 
largest, asis the number of colonies 
housed in bee-trees. 


We recommend the decoy hive to all 
our readers. Get a few decoys ready 
this fall, xse old combs as baits; the 
older the comb the better. Place the 
hives in and about your apiary, or out- 
apiary if you have one. Have them 10 
feet or more from the ground in well 
chosen places, and watch results. 





White Clover in Europe 


_ Mr. Crépieux, of Rouen, writes us as 
follows: 

“In the American Bee Journal of 
August, page 258, you speak of my ob- 
servations concerning white clover 
along the roadways. I have not said 








APIARY OF JOHN REID, OF GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 











ANOTHER VIEW OF A SCOTTISH APIARY 


that the bees never went upon it, but 
only that the white clover of the road- 
side, which is here in rather large 
quantities, gives no affreciable quan- 
tity of crop. It is rarely that we see 
bees upon it, and when we do see them, 
the result is nil. I have sometimes 
traveled several kilometers without 
seeing a single bee upon it. The day 
upon which you came, the hive on 
scales showed a loss of 300 grams. 


That was the result of the work upon 
clover bloom that you witnessed.” 

We must acknowledge that all through 
France and Switzerland, as far as vis- 
ited, the verdict is the same. The white 
clover, which is a good honey plant 
both in America and England, is nota 
honey producer on the European con- 
tinent. 


NEws ITEMS 











Ontario Buckwheat Honey Crop Re- 
port.—The crop report committee of 
the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association 
met on Thursday, Sept. 4. to consider 
the crop of buckwheat honey. It was 
found that 252 members had reported 





239,400 pounds from 10,463 colonies 
being an average of 23 pounds per col- 
ony. This is about the same average 
as last year, and the committee advises 
members to ask the same price as was 
obtained in 1912, 7.¢,7% to8% cents 
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aer pound, wholesale, depending upon 
the size of package and the quantity 
sold in one order. No buckwheat 
honey should be retailed for less than 
10 cents per pound. 

The white honey situation is practi- 
cally unchanged. A great deal of the 
crop had already been sold at prices 
recommended by the committee. 

‘crtiatiaaaliliaa dinates 

Bee-Keeping at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College.—Since bee-keep- 
ers are demanding more and more of 
the apicultural service at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, it has 
become necessary to increase the size 
of the apiary, and to carry on lines of 
work not originally contemplated. This 
normal enlargement of the plans isa 
pleasant expression of the interest in 
apiculture in northeastern United 
States. To meet these demands, Mr. 
John L. Byard, formerly of Southboro, 
Mass., and Deputy Apiary Inspector 
since 1911, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the apiary, beginning Sept. 1. 

Mr. Byard’s life long experience with 
bees began with his father, a veteran 
bee-keeper and bee-hunter in Vermont. 
In 1888, Mr. Byard moved to South- 
boro, taking with him 5 colonies of 
bees, since which time he has main- 
tained a large apiary, and has become 
widely known as an experienced and 
successful bee-keeper of the locality. 
He has also been active in the bee- 
keepers’ associations of the State, hav- 
ing been president for three years of 
the Worcester County Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. He is now president of 
the State Bee-Keepers’ Association of 
Massachusetts. These activities, to- 
gether with his extensive inspection 
work, has gained for him a large ac- 
quaintance with the bee-keepers, many 
of whom are indebted to him for en- 
couragement and enthusiasm. 

Mr. Byard’s services will be confined 
largely to the maintenance of the apiary 
and its equipment. He will also assist 
in the laboratory and demonstrational 
work with the students, and at insti- 
tutes and conventions. The appoint- 
ment should afford services to eastern 
bee-keepers heretofore impossible to 


render. 
———.___ 


Adulterated White and Alsike Clover 
Seed.— According to the United States 
Department of Agriculture there is 
being imported into the United States 
from Europe a mixture of two kinds 
of seeds very similar in general appear- 
ance to a mixture of white and alsike 
clover seeds. The report goes onto 
state that “the seeds are slightly 


smaller than those of alsike or white 
clover, but can be easily distinguished 


under a magnifying glass by their rough 
surface as contrasted with the smooth 
surface of alsike and white clover seed. 

“This mixture has no recognized 
commercial value in this country, and 
will doubtless either be sold as white 
and alsike clover seed or used as an 
adulterant of these seeds. 

“Some of this seed has been im- 
ported at a price approximately one- 
half that of alsike and one-fourth that 
of white clover seed, and an attempt 
has been madeto sell it asa mixture 
of white and alsike clover. 

“ All purchasers of mixtures of white 
and alsike clover seed should examine 
them carefully to see that they are free 
from this seed.” 

ee ee 

Railroad Rates in Cuba on Honey.— 

According to the railway tariffs of 








Cuba, extracted honey at present takes 
second class rates. Mr. D. W. Millar 
one of our correspondents in that 
couutry, is making an effort to have 
the rate changed to fourth or fifth class, 
as itis in this country. 

i ea el 

Exporting Honey from New Zealand. 
—The National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion of New Zealand is at present ex- 
ploiting England as a market for its 
extracted honey. Members may send 
samples to the headquarters of the As- 
sociation. If satisfactory, the govern- 
ment grades the honey when it comes 
in. Then it is shipped out in standard 
cases, a large lot at a time. 

The first shipments made in July will, 
in all probability, be enough of a suc- 
cess to encourage the scheme. Already 
cables from England have been re- 











His First EXPERIENCE. 





“Why, I SUPPOSED THEY WOULD BITE, BUT THEY DON’T,” 
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‘THEY ARE NOT SO BAD. I THINK I'LL GET BETTER ACQUAINTED,” 


ceived by the Association, which of- 
fered 9 cents per pound for extracted 
honey. This is‘ a much better price 
than can be obtained in the local mar- 
kets of New Zealand. 


> 
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European or American ?—Mr. J. Tins- 
ley, writing in the Bee-Keepers’ Gazette 
for September, says: 

“For many years I have had a warm 
corner in my heart for Italian bees, but 
it is only during the last two years that 
| have used them extensively for ex- 
perimental purposes in the treatment 
of foul brood and Isle of Wight dis- 
eases. During the last 10 years I have 
examined many thousands of colonies 
in all parts of thé country, and I have 
never yet met with a case of foul brood 
where a pure Italian queen was at the 
head of affairs, neither have I known 
an Italian colony” with the Isle of 
Wight disease. d 

Our doubts about its being anything 


but the European variety are dispelled 
however, when Mr. Tinsley goes on to 
state further along in the article, after 
advising formalin as a treatment, that 
“if the cure is to be quick, dethrone 
the queen and introduce an Italian 
mother. I have seen diseased portions 
of the cells cleaned absolutely to make 
room for a prolific Italian queen. Her 
energy is wonderful, and she seems to 
exercise a magnetic influence in arous- 
ing the colony from its state of leth- 
argy.” 
es or 

Tarred Roads and Bee-Diseases in 
Europe.—A newspaper of the British 
Isles traces the abundance of Isle of 
Wight disease to the fact that many of 
the roads in that section have been 
tarred. 

Too bad we haven’t some explana- 


tion for European and American foul 
brood in this country. 
ite - 

Prices High in South Africa.—Accord- 
ing to the South African Poultry Mag- 
azine, the following prices were paid 
for honey by consumers in Johannes- 
burg during July: 


HONEY IN SECTIONS, 


Re ei See 42c 
NE ck se elena 48c 
15 oz. 54c 
BS iG ae chika ata et 60c 


No Appropriation for Texas Bee-Keep- 
ing.—A recent letter from the Texas 
State Entomologist reads as follows: 

“The special session of the Texas 
Legislature which was in session dur- 
ing July and August, did not make any 
appropriation for the continuation of 
foul brood eradication work in this 
State. Accordingly we .are without 
funds for continuing our fight on bee- 
diseases during the next two years. 

“We have an excellent new law on 
the subject of disease eradication which 
was enacted at the regular session of 
the Legislature last winter, but I fear 
we will not accomplish much with no 
funds to continue this work. 

“Wit_mon NEWELL.” 

It is to be regretted that this appro- 
priation failed to be allowed. With as 
live an association as’ Texas has, how- 
ever, we have no doubt but that their 
efforts will secure the needed funds at 
the next meeting of their Legislature. 
Untiring and united effort is what 
wins. 

lowa Bee-Keepers to Meet in Decem- 
ber.—According to advice just received 
from its secretary, S. W. Snyder, the 
Iowa State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
willhold its meeting in Des Moines, 
Dec. 10, 11, and 12. 

Mr. Snyder is already arranging the 
program. From the enthusiasm at the 
meeting last year, and the interest dis- 
played since, we have little doubt but 
that this will be one of the live meet- 
ings of the year. Particulars and pro- 
gram will appear in a later number. 


eS —— 


Clover Prospects. The extreme 
drouth of the Central States has been 
broken during the last few weeks, Re- 
ports from most sections indicate con- 
siderable rainfall. Although clover has 
been damaged to no little extent by the 
dry weather, there is enough left in 
most of the Central States to indicate 
at least a fair growth for next year. 

Missouri, Kansas, southern Illinois 
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and southern Indiana seem to have ex- 
perienced the greatest drouth. In 
northern Illinois and in Iowa the crop 
has been large and prolonged. In 
nearly all instances bee-keepers agree 
that bees are going into winter quar- 
ters in the best possible shape; plenty 
of good stores and lots of young bees. 
einininkaideiiiienddipiadad 

Death of William Bader.—On Aug. 
6, 1913, at Oklahoma City, occurred the 
death of Mr. William Bader, age nearly 
87 years. 

Mr. Bader’s early life was spent in 
Schuyler Co., [ll. He had much to do 
with the early history of this section of 
the State, and was well known; the 
town of Bader was named in his honor. 

Although a very busy bee-man, Mr. 
Bader always found time for caring for 
his own bees and for helping others 
engaged in this industry. On one of 











THE LATE WILLIAM BADER. 


his visits to the State of his birth, Ohio, 
he enjoyed a visit with Mr. L. L. Lang- 
stroth. 

The latter years of his life were 
spent in Oklahoma City. It was while 
caring for his bees there that he was 
stricken with paralysis from which he 
never recovered, dying within a year. 


SE Eee 


Fires in California.—There have been 
very damaging forest fires in Riverside 
Co., Calif, late this summer. To one 
unacquainted with the Cali‘ornia coun- 
try; to one not familiar with the na- 
ture of the undergrowth in the sage 
country, it would seem that such fires 
could be easily kept within certain 
bounds. This is not the case, how- 


ever, and it requires the efforts of hun- 
dreds of men to keep the fire from 


l 








spreading. The writer recalls a short 
hunting trip in southern California. 
The quails were so thick that you 
could “knock them down with a stick,” 
but, alas! the undergrowth was nearly 
impenetrable. 

The Western Honey Bee comments 
on the fires as follows: 


“Many erroneous reports have been 
published regarding the fire, but a trip 
over the 40 or 50 miles of devastated 
territory makes it plain that this is the 
worst fire that has ever visited this 
section of Riverside county. 

“The fire running westward is con- 
fined to the heavy growth of under- 
brush, and will do a great deal of dam- 
age. Thomas Rawson, a’ bee-rancher, 
lost a large apiary in the fire this eve- 
ning, and the residence of Mrs. Rosa 
Miller was burned, together with a 
large amount of hay and other pro- 
ducts. 

“The fire will reach its worst to- 
morrow, when it is feared it will burn 
through the big cattle ranches of the 
Tripps, Bergmans, and Magees, and 
numerous other small ranchers living 
in the sage country. Year by year these 
firelosses are cleaning out the best of 
our old-time ranges, and it would seem 
that it will only be a question of time 





when the acreage of 


sage, 
buckwheat, wild alfalfa, etc., will |- 
reduced to such an extent that the biz 
honey production of southern Califor- 
nia will be a thing of the past.” 
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Northern Illinois and Southern Wis- 
consin Meeting.—_The meeting -of the 
Northern Illinois and Southern Wics- 
consin Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in the Court House at Free- 
port, Ill., on Oct. 21. 

All interested in bee-keeping are 
cordially invited to attend. 

B. KENNEDY, Sec. 
- oa 


Illinois State Meeting.—The 23d an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be held at 
the State House in Springfield Nov. 5 
and 6. 

Prizes of $5.00, $4.00, $3.00 and $2.00 
will be given for the first, second, third 
and fourth best articles of not to ex- 
ceed 500 words. See. page 83 of the 
last (12th) annual report, or write the 
secretary for particulars. No limit to 
qualifications. 

The report of this meeting will go 
to make up a good part of our 13th an- 
nual report, so let us make it a good 
one. Further notice will be given to 
members. Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 
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Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


What a Woman Can Do in Bee-Keeping 


My son takesthe American Bee Jour- 
naland keeps bees. He is not very 
well, and I would be glad to help him 
with the bees if I could learn how. He 
has a photograph gallery, but can work 
only part of the time as he needs fresh 
air. 

I want to learn bee-keeping so I can 
help him in place of a hired man. Do 
women do much work with bees ? 

KANSAS. 


You may rest assured that not only 
can women do part of the work at bee- 
keeping, but they can do,and do, in many 
cases, all the work. The only dan- 
ger in your caseis that if you become 
interested and efficient at the work you 
may do so much of it that your son 
may be crowded out from the full ad- 
vantage of the outdoor life that bee- 
keeping affords. But your maternal 
heart will look out for that. 


There is a good deal of work, how- 
ever, that is not necessarily done out- 
doors, and you could probably do all 
of that. Still, there is one thing out- 
doors that might naturally fall to your 
care as a matter of convenience. That 
is watching for swarms, provided you 
allow the bees to swarm naturally. You 
could have an eye out for that—or, 
rather, an ear open for it—and could 
no doubt break in upon your house- 
hold duties at any time long enough to 
hive a swarm, while it might be very 





inconvenient for your son to do so 
during the time occupied at his calling. 
Like enough, however, he may prefer 
not to allow natural swarming to any 
extent, preferring artificial increase. 

If you produce comb honey, you can 
do all the work of preparing the supers 
and sections, such work generally be- 
ing done indoors. It can be done in 
winter or early spring, and in some 
respects that is the better time, for it 
isn’t the nicest thing to put foundation 
in sections on a hot day when the foun- 
dation, soft with the heat, crumples un- 
der your fingers. When the sections 
are taken off, you can scrape them 
ready for market, and the deft fingers 
of a woman are generally better for 
such work than those of a man. 


If you produce extracted honey, you 
can do the uncapping, or you can turn 
the extractor, and you can see to hav- 
ing the honey put up neatly in cans, 
jars, or whatever containers you use. 

Whether you work for comb or ex- 
tracted, you can do any or all of the 
work of putting foundation in brood- 
frames and getting the hives ready for 
increase. 

Beside all this, there is a way in 
which you may be a very big help in a 
direction you may not have thought of. 
If your son is built like bee-keepers in 
general, one of the things that he 
greatly longs for is some one with 
whom to talk bees; some one who 
can talk intelligently about them, and 
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specially one who can listen intelli- 
-ently to what he has to say, and to 
liscuss with him his plans. Even if 
vou did nothing but this, and never 
‘ouched a finger to the work, it would 
be worth a lot to him. To prepare you 
rightly for this, make a study of one 
or more good books on bee-keeping, 
such as Langstroth’s. And if at any 
time you feel the need to consult some 
one of more experience than yourself, 
or have any inquiries to make about 
anything you come across in your 
reading, it will be a real pleasure to 
answer in the department for women 
in the American Bee Journal any ques- 
tions you may have to ask. 


ee 


Look Out for Looks 


The other day, at a county fairina 
neighboring county, the first premium 
on comb honey was taken by sections 
that had never been scraped or cleaned 
in any way, but with all the bee-glue 
upon them, just as they were taken 
from the hives. That did not speak 
very well for the good taste and enter- 
prise of—somebody. Let us hope it 
was not a woman, for women are sup- 
posed to average just a bit better in the 
matter of taste than the members of 
the sterner sex. 


Whatever may or may not be the 
case as to the comparative eating qual- 
ity of comb and extracted, the proba- 
bility is that in a great majority of 
cases the consumer is willing to pay 
the higher price for comb just because 
of its looks. And the more nicely a 
section is cleaned the stronger the ap- 
peal in the matter of looks. 

Some claim that it is better to have a 
section just as it left the hive, so that 
the purchaser may think it real honey 
made by the bees, and not an affair 
manufactured by man. Whatever may 
have been true in the past, in these 
days of pure-food laws there is no 
need to make such an appeal to the 
ignorance of consumers. Nor is it 
necessary to have wings or bodies of 
dead bees in extracted honey in order 
to show that it is genuine honey made 
by the bees. 

Whether you produce comb or ex- 
tracted, look out for looks. 
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Observation Hives 


What do youthink of my putting a 
swarm of bees in an obersvation hive 
next spring? Will bees do as well in 
an observatory hive as in any other 
hive ? What will such a hive cost ? 

(Mrs.) BELLE Everett. 





The probability is that an observa- 
tion hive will be a source of much in- 
terest to you, and that you will thereby 
learn some things that you would not 
otherwise learn. It will never fail to 
interest visitors to be able to sit ina 
house and watch the bees at work 
without the possibility of danger from 
stings. 

For $9.00 you can get an 8-frame ob- 
servation hive, complete with super, 
including frames, sections, and glass 
on sides and ends, with shutters to 


cover the glass; the wood oiled and 
varnished so as to make an attractive 
piece of furniture. 


For $3.50 you can 


get an observation hive with one 
frame. Bees will do as well in an 8- 
frame observation hive asin an ordi- 
nary 8-frame hive. With only one 
frame, as you would naturally expect, 
they will not do so well, and the frame 
of brood must be renewed every week 
or 10 days. From that you will see 
that it is not an easy thing to keep the 
one-frame hive going through the win- 
ter, while some are quite successful in 
keeping a larger number of frames 
summer and winter. 

While the hive with only a single 
frame is not a very permanent affair, 
the chance for satisfactory observation 
is many times greater thanin a hive 
filled with 8 frames. With glass on 
both sides of the single frame, you can 
at any time see all that is going on at 
any part of the comb; and especially 
you can at any time point out the 
queen, for she is likely to be the cen- 
tral point of interest. With 8 frames 
you can see only the outer face of the 
two outercombs. Generally there will 
be no brood to be seen on these two 
outside faces, as they will contain only 
honey and pollen; so the queen will 
have no object in visiting them, and 
the work of the beesin caring for the 
eggs and larve can never be seen. 

Possibly you may prefer to have one 
of your regular hives made into an ob- 
servation hive. It is a very simple 
matter. Any mechanic can cut out 
nearly all of one side of the hive, and 
put in a large pane of glass, or you can 
have glass put on all sides, and there 





you are with a hive that will allow you 
to see about all that you can see with 
the more expensive hive. 


On the whole, there is not so very 
much advantage in having glass on 
more than the one side. Then you can 
have only a single frame in the hive, 
or you can have any number of frames 
up to the full capacity. With a single 
frame in the hive you can see the one 
side of that frame, and if there is any 
special reason for seeing the other 
side, as for instance the construction 
of a queen-cell on that other side, it is 
an easy thing to turn the frame end for 
end. Thenif you wish you can have 
two frames in the hive, giving you still 
an excellent chance for observation, 
while allowing the frames to last with- 
out renewal much more than twice as 
long as with a single frame. From 
that you can increase the number of 
frames as you wish; each increase 
making the colony more permanent, 
but lessening the chance for observa- 
tion. 


Of course a dummy or division- 
board must bein the hive when it is 
not filled with frames, and a board or 
cloth must cover the glass when not 
under observation, for bees do not like 
to have constant exposure to the light. 
Your hive still remains available for 
use in the apiary the same as in any 
other hive. Indeed, for your own per- 
sonal observation, you may prefer to 
keep the hive in the apiary, running it 
only through the warm season. 











E. D. Nichols and his comb-honey packing stand, grading rules on board at top, sample 


sections in rack below. 


Like honey is packed together correctly, 
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Conducted by WESLEY FosTER, Joulder, Colo. 


With a Progressive Bee-Keeper 


I recently spent a very pleasant day 
with Mr. E. D. Nichols, of Montrose. 
His home is several miles below Mon- 
trose,and is a homestead under the 
Gunnison tunnel irrigation project. 
He has a very pleasant home with 
bath and hot and cold water. The ob- 
stacles in the way of having these con- 
veniences would have discouraged 
many a man, but Mr. Nichols has 
proven that he can make some things 
go that others think hardly possible. 
He has demonstrated that a bee-keeper 
can successfully rear good queens by 
the most approved methods and pro- 
duce a crop at the same time. Most of 
his bees are at his home yard, anda 
veryneat and well cared for apiary it 
is. He has a far better shop and honey 
house than the average bee-man, and 
gets his shop work done with dispatch 
because of having things wellarranged. 

A gasoline engine runs his saw and 
extractor. One soon realizes what a 


convenience a saw is when the various | 


appliances Mr. Nichols has made are 
seen. He has made every part of a 
bee-hive, but I do not think he prac- 
tices making all his supplies now. 








Only those supplies that he can ec: 
nomically make are sawed out, the re 
he buys. 

By looking at the illustrations yo 
can realize that Mr. Nichols is dete 
mined to have things so he can get his 
work done well and on time. His 
honey crop was a fair one and of good 
quality. He had already harvested ij 
when I visited him in August. 
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Fall Conditions in Colorado 


The honey-flow has lasted well into 
September in northern Colorado, which 
is unusual, as in ordinary years Aug. 
15 to 25 sees the close of surplus honey 
storing; in comb honey supers at 
least. But this year the bees have 
been busy on the alfalfa later, and 
while the nights have been too cool for 
comb-building, what supers were well 
stored will nearly all be finished. The 
bee-keeper who has many unfinished 
sections this year in the northern dis- 
trict.is not the bee-keeper he should 
be. The honey-flow closed earlier than 
usual in the Arkansas valley, about 
Aug. 20, finishing the alfalfa surplus. 
Sweet clover was nearly through blos- 
soming by Aug. 25, having seeded 
heavily, so that what honey has come 
since then has been alfalfa. While 
alfalfa has yielded well, the rosin weed 
had little attention from the bees. 

Many bee-men have utilized this late 
flow by taking one or two combs of 
honey from the brood-chamber and 
filling in with full sheets of foundation 
ordrawn combs. This has been a very 
favorable year for such a procedure, as 
September has been warm enough for 
drawing comb and storing honey in 
the brood-chamber, though little could 
be done inthe surplus chambers above. 

In many of my hives the extracting 
supers and full-depth supers with full 
sheets of foundation put on above have 
been unoccupied, while the combs pn 
inthe brood-chamber have been quict 
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ied with honey and brood, and the 

| sheets have been drawn into combs 

a very few days. 

Wintering should not be a serious 
problem this year, as the quality of 
sfores is good, and breeding has been 
above normal since the main flow 
waned in late August. Early in Sep- 











tember I had many colonies with brood 
in every frame. These were 8-frame 
hives, however. It was not true of the 
10-frames. 

The third growth of alfalfa has fur- 
nished nectar this year, which is un- 
usual. When alfalfa seeds well you 
can count that it also furnished honey. 


Mk. NICHOLS’ SEPARATOR CLEANER. See the railroad iron on top to give pressure to the 
cleaning knives. 
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Cenducted by Louis H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


Cleaning the Shallow Bulk Comb Honey 
Frames and Extracting Combs 


“What do you do with your frames 
after cutting out the honey? Mine 
always have more or less honey 


‘messed’ on them. How do you man- 
age to get rid of this sticky condition 
when the time comes to put foundation 
in them again? Also with the wet ex- 
tracting combs, do you do anything 
with them or just let them alone? Last 

ear I filled my supers out in the yard 
and let the bees clean them, but it 
caused an uproar. My bees are too 
tear the road for that. My supers are 
'l stacked in my honey-house with the 
et extracting and bulk comb honey 


frames in them. Will it do to let them 
stay that way °?” Porter C. WARD. 
Elkton, Ky. 


There are various methods of dis- 
posing of frames employed by different 
bee-keepers. Our method is as fol- 
lows: After the comb honey is cut 
from the shallow frames, in the comb 
honey house, another person with a 
somewhat dull knife scrapes the re- 
maining comb and honey, together 
with the bur or brace combs, off the 
wood into a strainer tub. The honey 
is drained from these comb scrapings 
which then go into the solar wax-ex- 
tractor. The scraped frames are then 
hung back in the supers, which are 
taken out into the back yard and 
stacked up. They are closed bee-tight 





except fora very small opening at top 
and bottom through which bees may 
enter almost singly and remove what 
little honey remains on the frames. 

In scraping the frames, close atten- 
tion is paid to get the underside of the 
top-bar smooth and clean, so that the 
sheets of foundation that may be put 
in later will fit snugly to the top-bar. 
The rest of the frames, on the inside 
surface. need not be cleaned so particu- 
larty, as the bees will build the subse- 
quent combs back to the wood again. 
In fact, it is an advantage to have the 
combs attached to the wood where the 
comb honey is hauled many miles to 
the packing house from the yards. The 
outside of all the frames should be 
scraped clean, however,so that there 
may be a minimum of bur combs built. 
When these are numerous they prove 
a nuisance, as they prevent rapid hand- 
ling of the comb-honey supers, and 
also result in mashing many bees. 
When these bur combs are filled with 
honey, as they sometimes are during a 
good honey-flow, the broken honey 
makes things disagreeable. Such a 
condition also often results in stirring 
up robbing, and hence should be pre- 
vented, if possible. 

If it is desired to put foundation in 
the shallow frames as rapidly as the 
honey is cut out, all the frames, after 
they have been’ scraped clean, are 
washed off by plunging them up and 
downina large tub or vat of water. 
After being rinsed off they are thrown 
out and scattered to dry, being careful 
not to leave them in the hot sun any 
length of time, as it may twist and 
warp the wet frames into all kinds of 
shapes. When dry they are hung back 
in the supers,and are ready for the 
foundation sheets. Without the wash- 
ing they are very sticky, and it is dis- 
agreeable to handle them when putting 
in the foundation sheets. 

The shallow extracting combs are 
placed back into supers as they come 
out of the extractor. The supers are 
then taken out intothe yard, preferably 
some little distance from the apiary, 
and —s up in high piles, the same 
way as we do with the shallow supers 
with the frames from which the honey 
has been cut. Very small openings are 
left at the bottom and top of each stack 
of supers, being careful that these are 
so small that only one bee can pass at 
a time. 

By this slow method of having them 
cleaned out there is little danger of 
the usual uproar, and besides the 
combs are not likely to be damaged by 
the bees. After they are clean and dry 
they may be set back on the colonies 
needing them, or if it is late in the sea- 
son they may be removed to the store- 
house for winter. Care must be taken, 
however, that they are closed tight 
enough so that mice may not enter and 
destroy the combs. It is not customary 
to store extracting combs here in the 
South, but these are kept on the colo- 
nies during the winter; sometimes four 
and five of them piled on one colony. 

It is a mistake to pile the wet supers 
of combs or the besmeared frames in 
supers anywhere the beescan have free 
access to them. The uproar caused by 
the bees is not only disagreeable, but the 
bees may cause trouble by stinging 
people, This is especially to be guard- 
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ed against when the apiary is located 
near a thoroughfare or a highway. 
Aside from these dangers there is 
always more or less disaster in the api- 
ary. The demoralization has a ten- 
dency to wear out bee-life to a consid- 
erable extent, and consequently leave 
the colonies in a weaker condition. 
This is more apparent in the late fall, 
especially when there is no honey com- 
ing in, and thus the colonies may go 
into winter quarters in an unsatisfac- 
tory condition and result in bad win- 
tering. Many weak colonies may be 
robbed out entirely before the apiarist 
discovers the trouble. 

Where we can safely do so, and that 
is any time when some honey is com- 
ing in so that bees are not inclined to 
start robbing, we place all our extract- 
ing supers with the wet combs right 
back on the hives. This is done at 
dusk, however, and reasonable care is 
taken to have the outside of the supers 
clean by having been rapidly washed 
off with a wet cloth as they are re- 
moved from the honey-house. Puton 
at this time of the dayit gives the bees 
a chance to clean up and get over the 
first excitement. By the next morning 
they will have quieted down sufficiently 
to guard the entrances, and there will 
be no trouble akout robbers molesting 
any but very weak colonies. Indeed, 
no weak colonies should receive such 
supers of combs. It would be better to 
first place several of the wet supers on 




















the strongest colonies, and then re- 
move them to the weak colonies as 
needed, after they have been cleaned. 


—_ 





Handling Fragile Combs of Honey and 
Brood 


When examining newly-built or 
other combs that may break out easily, 
especially during warm weather, we 
practice handling them as illustrated 
herewith. The method of the different 
passes is self-explanatory as shown by 
the figures. 

The trick of handling all combs in 
this way soon becomes a kind of sec- 
ond nature to the operator, and pre- 
vents many disagreeable mishaps to 
combs. When the comb is removed 
from the hive the surface in front of 
the operator is examined first. Then 
an upright swinging motion is made 
by the left hand, raising the comb into 
a vertical position, at the same time 
twirling the bottom-bar around to the 
right of the operator, as shown in No. 
3. Bringing the right hand up, the 
comb is before the operator upside 
down, and the opposite side from that 
already examined is before him for in- 
spection. When returning the comb 
to the hive, the exact reverse motions 
bring it into place. Care should be 
taken notto tilt the combs sidewise, 
but at all times during the operation to 
keep them on edge. 








Conducted by J. L. ByErR, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


Results of Moving Bees—Wintering 


The readers of the American Bee 
Journal may remember that I moved 
240 colonies of bees last May over 250 
miles by train, and that I promised to 
give a picture of the bees in their new 
location. The views given were taken 
during the honey season. This fall 
380 colonies will go into winter quar- 
ters allin one yard. They are to be 
wintered outdoors even if the location 
is 100 miles north of Toronto. Picture 
No. 1 shows most of the bees that were 


moved in two cars in the spring, and 
No. 2 shows the lot that were wintered 
outdoors last winter, and where they 
are now. 

There is often much discussion as to 
the merits of wintering outdoors and 
inside, and while seasons differ much 
in this respect, there is no question 
but that last spring, bees that were 
wintered well outdoors, outstripped 
cellar-wintered bees in the storing of 
surplus. The season for clover about 
this yard was very short on account of 
late spring and frosts badly damaging 








the clover. Then a prolonged drov:h 
followed, with the result that it was 
badly stunted and soon dried up. }ic- 
ture No. 1 shows all the colonies wth 
but one super each; afew in the back 
row having two, while one has three. 
The other view shows nearly all with 
two supers, while many have three— 
both pictures were taken on the same 
day. The bees from the east that were 
wintered inside, while in good shape in 
the spring, were about ten days behind 
the other lot,and when they were in 
shape for the honey-flow it was already 
nearly over. ‘ 

The other picture shows the motor 
boat we have on the river near this 
apiary, my father being seated near the 
end of the boat at the right side. This 
boat has been very useful. Any one 
situated near a navigable river, in a 
good honey location, would have an 
ideal place for running out-yards. Un- 
fortunately the river is not navigable 
east from our apiary,and itis only2 
miles west to the apiary, so we cannot 
establish out-apiaries to be visited by 
boat. We are situated 5 miles from 
the nearest town, and this town is on 
the stream near the apiary. The boat 
comes in very handy for hauling gro- 
ceries and other supplies, for the help- 
ers there do their own cooking and 
general housekeeping. The boat gives 
many hours of recreation after a day’s 
work, when they get time to go on the 
water for a few hours, incidentally 
doing a little fishing. 

A few days ago my father went up 
the bay some distance, and with the 
help of another boat, towed some 5000 
feet of lumber in a raft down to the 
yard, said lumber to be used for mak- 
ing winter cases. All things consid- 
ered, where the navigable waters are 
at hand, this means of conveyance has 
an automobile beaten, as the question 
of roads does not bother the boat, and 
on this inland stream no storms are 
ever of a serious nature. The boat 
illustrated is 24 feet long, and has a 3- 
horse power engine. It will run 8 
miles an hour, and if we ever desire 
more speed, a larger engine can be put 
in any time, as the hull is heavy enough 
to accommodate one of 7 or 8 horse 
power easily. 

—————-2- 


Brood-Chambers Well Filled 


We are busy (Sept. 10) «xtracting out 
buckwheat honey. In our locality, 
owing to prolonged drouth, the crop 
is short and will not average over 25 
pounds to the colony. Last fall the 
brood-nests were very light, and the 
feeding bill was heavy, but for some 
reason this fall the reverse is the case. 
While the surplus is not great, the very 
heavy brood-nests are pleasing. In 
fact, I have not had the brood-nests so 
heavy in years. The honey in them 
was all gathered during the hot, dry 
weather, and I have no fear of leaving 
it for wintering. 

Judging from letters from different 
parts of Ontario, this condition is gen- 
eral, and it looks as though much less 
sugar will have to be fed than last fall. 
While colonies invariably winter well 
when fed heavily on sugar syrup, | am 
always pleased to see the hives well 
filled with natural stores, so that feed- 
ing is avoided. In years like the pres- 
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h t, when all the honey is well ripened 
's nd sealed, I prefer the natural stores 
= ) sugar, especially in the spring, if we 
h rave spells of cold weather with no 
k ollen coming in. 
2. Se ee 
h 
- The Honey Market 
* At present the honey market is drag- 
re ging. Peaches and other fruit are 
- abundant, and the very tight money 
id market is no doubt somewhat influenc- 
a ing the western trade. Personally, if 
ly [ had much honey unsold I would not 
sacrifice it at a lower price than ruling 
od quotations, but would wait for later 
as sales, as I believe conditions will im- 
prove. Some have cut prices. This 
“a makes buyers hold off in the hope that 
- others may do likewise. Other crops 
. are splendid, and I think we can expect 
™ a better demand from our western 
fe trade when farmers begin to realize on 
9 their produce. The existing situation 
‘ forcibly reminds us that as bee-keepers - - ; 
we lack system in marketing. With No. 1.—Two CARLOADS OF BBBs 
y proper distribution all the honey in 
- Ontario could be placed at once at 
os reasonable prices. 
‘0- -><-- 
p: The Direct Plan of Introducing 
es Further trials of the Arthur C. Miller 
y’s plan of introducing queens have given 
he uniformly good results, and it looks as 
lly though we have a good thing in the 
way of a simple and reasonably safe 
up plan of introducing queens, while at 
he the same time all danger of foul brood 
100 being given to a colony, through the 
he medium of infected food in the mailing 
ik- cages, is avoided. Just here I might 
id- remark that the one I let get away 
ire from me at the entrance of a hive 
1as “never came back,” and to be real sure 
on of not repeating the trick again I now 
nd remove the queen from the mailing- 
ure cage and place her in a wire-cloth of 
sat about an inch in diameter. In this 
3. way one can see the queen at all times, 
Ls por dg i is Rye trouble in getting her 
ire safely in at the entrance of the colony. 
ut No. 2.—_THE BEES WHICH WERE WINTERED OUT-OF-DOORS. 
gh 
rse site corner was an eating place with 
the — Pe ~ Never Sleep.” He looked 
in another direction and saw a Chinese 
BEE-KEEPING (8 IN DIXIE~ | joc 8sosenonaahn 
put This town was in a new and very 
ity, fertile section, and the inhabitants 
‘op knew that opportunities awaited them. 
= Conducted by J. J. WrLpDER, Cordele, Ga. They were awake, —s each oppor- 
e tunity as it presented itself. 
the — . The average bee-keeper is so situated. 
me A Good Season and shipping has been going on for If he falls nae the “Ganaseaniie will 
ise. This has been my biggest season. We ‘S°™€ time, and yet the honey taken escape. I know of more than a score 
ery have had to work in a great rush can hardly be missed from the hives. of bee-keepers surrounded b d 
In nearly all the time to keep up. The If we do not tip the scales at 200,000 territor fee bees, who, if nar oan 
$0 penoeet foreman of all my bees has put Age y gy by. | he sen 8 stock ee a part of des 'odinnens date 
in ” ° ? i 
ies but sual dear Sabeniin ant Ge om No. 1 or fancy. . : ee hye cucu aes 
ing mained a short time then. [can include my name in the list of [ sincerely hope that each season 
I saw him once since at one of my happy bee-keepers. Iam proud of my wit see a coaster awakening, amon 
ent Florida apiaries. He came while I was calling (bee-keeping). the bee-keepers of Dixie at least aaa 
en- — _— a Se the a ee . gee . ee is bound to occur 
ess ary,and went on. “I will stay rig one if we follow the motto as it read over 
fall. with the bees and see that they do not Opportunities Pass 0 the Chinese laundry, “ Me Wakee, Too.” 
vell lack attention; the harvest will be A traveling man once described the oe 
am great,” he said. He has had a broad_ enterprise of a certain little progres- ‘ 
vell field to cover, and has worked nearly sive town. When he got off the train Planning 
ed- all the time from daylight to dark. he noticed a sign on a restaurant, After a good season, such as we 
res- The harvest has been great. Packing “ Open Day and Night.” Onthe oppo- have had, when one is feeling elated 
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over his progress, is a good time to 
start planning for next year. If we 
plan now for next season, we will be 
ready for the rush when it comes, and 
our plans will be easily put into prac- 
tice. Do not think of failure for one 
moment, but keep your aspirations far 
above even the chances of failure. 

I have endeavored, and am endeavor- 
ing, to have a plan in all my work, es- 
pecially in apiary work. The amount 
of increase to be made at different 
apiaries, together with all other needed 
changes for next season, have already 
been mapped out. Papers of instruc- 
tions will be finished and turned over 
to the general foreman very shortly. 
He will see that all the needed supplies, 
etc., are gotten and put in readiness. 
When the time comes for putting the 
plans in operation, things will be easily, 
quickly, and well done. 


——_————-e-———___ 


Dixie’s Climate and Opportunities for 
Bee-Kreping 

In point of climate there is perhaps 
no section of the countryso greatly 
blessed as ours. The Blue Ridge moun- 
tains afford great opportunities to 
those who wish to live in a cool, high 
altitude, and enjoy the fresh mountain 
air and the pure sparkling water as it 
gushes from the mountain side. They 
can also enjoy the delicious fruits, 
such as apples, peaches, grapes, plums, 
etc., which are grown in the valleys. 
Also, those who desire may live ina 
warm climate of low altitude, where 
there is no frost, and the weather is 
sunny and balmy during all the winter 
months. They may enjoy the delicious 
semi-tropical fruits, such as orange, 
tangerine, grape-fruit, etc. 

No country can be more ideal in 
point of climate. But what about the 
opportunities for bee-keeping in this 
country: Perhaps no country has as 
great a variety of surplus yielding 
honey-plants as ours. If it is desired 
to make bee-keeping a sole business, it 
can be done almost anywhere with a 
little capital invested in bees properly 
cared for. 

I have just returned from a trip 
through the Blue Ridge mountains, 
and was surprised to find so many dif- 
ferent kinds of honey-plants there. 
The mountains are not barren, but are 
covered with a dense growth of trees 
and shrubbery. The greater part of 
the forests consist of honey-producing 
trees, such as chestnut, chincapin, lo- 
cust, sourwood and poplar. There are 
also fruit-trees in the valleys, and as- 
ters all over the waste land. The asters 
are the last blossoms giving a good 
flow for winter stores. I was also 
surprised to find so many bees scat- 
tered over the mountains, and to know 
that they did so well. The honey is of 
fine quality; but modern hives, con- 
veniences and methods are almost un- 
known to those mountaineers. The 
cut shows a mountaineer, his apiary, 
and corner of his apple orchard, the 
trees of which are laden with fruit. 
This place is located ina narrow valley 
on the side of a mountain. 
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Points in Cellar-Wintering 


SUBMITTED to Dr. E. F. Phillips 
what I had written about cellar- 
ing bees, and am glad to give some 
interesting comments from him, 
with some added comments of my 

own. Dr. Phillips’ words are given in 
quotation marks. 


“Tf outdoor wintering is preferable, 
if optional, why not plant an evergreen 
windbreak ? Landscape gardeners have 
long recognized the advantage of ever- 
greens over a solid windbreak, and 
bee-keepers are finally learning the 
same thing. Furthermore, don’t we 
put our bees in the cellar to give them 
protection chiefly against low tempera- 
tures, but also against wind? If cel- 
lars do not afford this protection, 
doesn’t this argue fora defect in our 
cellars for which there may be a 
remedy ?” 


Yes, evergreens would likely solve 
the problem, or even deciduous trees 
in sufficient number, as in large or- 
chards. 


Cellars do afford protection against 
wind. If they do not against cold to 
a sufficient degree, we have the remedy 
in heating the cellar. 


“In determining the optimum cellar 
temperature, a wide range of tempera- 
ture should be tried. Assuming that 
45 degrees Fahr. is best, a bee-keeper 
who tested temperatures from 32 de- 
grees Fahr. to 40 degrees Fahr. would 
never get it.” 

“In your discussion you use the 
word “quietness” as applying only to 
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sound. Perhaps the absence of mo- 
tion is more important. Bees can be 
working hard to produce heat with 
little noise, and after all it is work we 
are trying to prevent.” 





Certainly it is the motion of the bees 
that is important. The noise is only 
an index of activity. But I have always 
supposed thatin the cellar the noise 
of the bees was exactly in proportion 
to their activity. And certainly the 
noise is the only thing [ have to gauge 
their activity. I cannot seethem; only 
hear them. If you say “bees can be 
working hard to produce heat with 
little noise,” and at other times work- 
ing not so hard but with more noise, 
I’m ready to take your word for it, but 
it will be something of a wrench. 


“In your observations on tempera- 
tures at different levels, the thermome- 
ter placed on the top of a hive was 
doubtless influenced by the heat from 
the colony, and did not therefore rec- 
ord exactly the temperature of the air 
at that level.” 


Your idea is that the thermometer 
was affected by the direct conduction 
of heat from the hive-cover. There 
was less of that than you might think. 
The cover was one with a dead-air 
space, so a very poor conductor. I 
don’t know, but I suppose that very 
nearly the same difference would have 
shown if the thermometer had been 
entirely isolated from the cover. 
Would not the air be slowly rising 
with the heat of the hives, and would 
not each hive add its quota of heat? 
But most surely the thermometer 
should have been isolated, which shows 
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A TYPICAL APIARY IN THe MOUNTAINS OF THE SOUTHEAST, 


- yw tM 


I’m somewhat raw inthe matter of ex: 
periments. ' 


“The greater difference between up- 
per and lower temperatures when the 
cellar was closed was doubtless due to 
the absence of circulation of air.” 


“I doubt whether the absence of 
mold on combs is influenced by light 
in the cellar. Your cellar is excep- 
tionally dry, and I should expect this 
to be the important factor since the 
combs in a hive are certainly in a dark 
enough place for mold to thrive were 
other conditions right forits growth. 
The inside of a hive outdoors is dark 
enough for mold to grow.” 


I interviewed, separately, three ex- 
perienced house-keepers, asking “What 
causes mold?” Two of them answered, 
“Dampness.” The third said, “ Damp- 
ness and heat.” Neither said a word 
about darkness. I don’t know as much 
as I thought I did. 


“Why do bees consume more stores 
at higher temperatures? I find this 
statement in “ Fifty Years,” and also 
in this article and that is something 
which does not harmonize with our 
theories (may be the theories are 
wrong). I should like to have you 
present the data available on this point 
asitis one of great importance, and 
has not been generally claimed. In 
your experience of 1902-3 (page 316, 
“ Fifty Years”), the bees were kept out- 
doors until Dec. 8, and doubtless con- 
sumed stores rapidly before you took 
them in. Mr. Demuth says the spring 
of 1903 began warm, and bees reared 
brood abundantly. (See Gleanings edi- 
torial for 1903, page 375.) It then be- 
came quite cold, and the bees died rap- 





idly. (See also editorial in Gleanings, 
1904, page 432.) Has this greater con- 
sumption continued since 1903-4? 
What about the quality of stores dur- 
ing the two winters, 1902-3 and 1903-4? 
If by chance they were partly honey- 
dew or otherwise inferior that might 
account for increased consumption.” 

Dr. Phillips, you ask too many ques- 
tions. And you make them too hard. 
I supposed I was entirely orthodox in 
assuming that when the point of great- 
est quietude was found, any rise above 
that temperature was followed by a 
corresponding increase of activity, and 
consequently by increased consump- 
tion of stores. When the cellar be- 
comes very warm, the bees become 
very noisy. Thatis one of the times 
when the activity of the bees cannot 
only be heard but seen. They are all 
stirred up and run all over the hive. Is 
it not generally held, at least of late 
years, that bees consume more stores 
in the South than in localities not too 
far up in the North ° 

As to whether the greater consump- 
tion has continued since 1903-4, it is a 
hard thing to be positive about the 
amount of stores consumed. I have 
no exact data, but I feel pretty sure 
that it has continued, and that last win- 
ter, 1912-13, the bees consumed as much 
in stores as in any former year, and 
they wintered in fine condition. So far 
as I know, stores and conditions were 
all right, only it would have been per- 
haps better if the cellar had not been 
quite so warm. 

Ido not know that my bees have 
had any honey-dew in winter since the 
furnace was put in. 

Marengo, III. 


Notes on European Bee-Keeping 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


E have now been two weeks in 
Switzerland, and | am writ- 
ing this letter on the desk of 
our good friend Mr. Gubler, 
editor of the Bulletin D’Api- 

culture, who is also the manager of the 
Orphans’ Home of Neuchatel, and has 
some 50 boys in his care. The Home 
is a country farm at the foot of a 
mountain, in a delightful spot, within 
less than a mile of the Lake of Neucha- 
tel, a beautiful blue sheet of water 
some 25 miles long. Here is also an 
apiary of some 60 colonies, run for 
honey production; extracted honey of 
course. There is no demand for comb 
honey, and a school teacher of Mont, 
who has three large apiaries,told me 
the other day that section honey was 
difficult to sell on account of its higher 
price. Since the cost of production is 
greater on comb honey, they cannot 
afford to sell it as cheaply as the other, 
and the economizing Swiss consumer 
prefers to buy the extracted honey. 


It is most probable that the reason 
of the preference here of the Swiss 
bees over the Italians, lies in the dif- 
ference of the climate. One can read- 
ily perceive a most striking change, 
even in a few hundred feet within 
Switzerland. For instance, the road 
from Geneva to Lausanne and beyond, 
along the sunny shores of Lake Leman, 
is surrounded on all sides by vineyards, 
in shelves one above the other as far 
as the eye can reach. A few miles be- 
yond Lausanne the railroad line to 
Berne turns northward and crosses the 
tunnel of Cornallaz, 1617 feet in length, 
and you find yourself on the opposite 
slope of the mountain, among pastures 
and woods without a trace of vine- 
yards. It is too cool there for grape 
production. However, apiaries abound 
in the villages and by the farm houses; 
not large apiaries, but clusters of 2 to 
10 hives; all modern frame hives; 
sometimes sheltered in a house apiary, 
but oftener simply protected by a 
tinned roof. 


Those Swiss bees are accustomed 
evidently to the cool climate, and are 
more careful than the Italian bees, 
who, I am told, start too early for the 
field and remain too late, thereby often 
falling chilled to the ground not to rise 
again. Here, at Boudry, at this warm 
period of the year, the middle of Au- 
gust, | have been able to go about in 
such clothes as I wear in Illinois in 
November. Often in the evening, 
about sunset, a cool breeze, which they 
call the “joran,” blows suddenly from 
the mountain, and would appear to us 
Americans as a decided indication of a 
morning freeze. But no frost comes, 
and the next day is again pleasant. 

During the two weeks past, we have 
been visiting slopes, from the warm 
vineyards above mentioned to the 
snow peaks that never lose their white 
coat. Mr. Bertrand, former editor of 
the “Revue Internationale,” who has 
entirely retired from active life, invited 
us to his home in the mountain, at 
Gryon, and we spent 3 delightful days 
there. I have forwarded a view of his 
chalet, which will appear in the Bee 
Journal. From there you can see the 
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snow peaks above and a village be- 
neath your feet, with the public road 
looking like a slender white thread 
through the green. The houses are 
mainly built of pine wood, which is 
never painted, but allowed to season in 
the light and become of a dark chest- 
nut color. The roofs extend 4to 6 feet, 
and even more, so that the eaves shelter 
the sides of the building from the 
weather, and porches are often built all 
around, with a balustrade well shel- 
tered from the rain. The red til eroofs 
of a village make pretty spots inthe 
pines, when you are a mile or so above 
them. 

We are to attend a bee-keepers’ meet- 
ing this afternoon, and I will have 
more to say by and by. Apiaries are 
generally small, but bee-keepers are 
numerous, and the bee-associations of 
Switzerland number over 10,000 mem- 
bers. Thereis no doubt that they are 
a progressive nation. They have many 
improvements which we are only be- 
ginning to consider in America. A 
very important one is the State Fire 
Insurance. No house is permitted to 
to be built unless a stone stairway is 
made to the upper stories as a life pro- 
tection. Have we ever thought of such 
a safety precaution in America ? 

Switzerland, in the summer, is a 
wonderful tourists’ resort. They are 
there by the hundreds of thousands, 
from all parts of the world, and it isa 
Babel of tongues, among which Ger- 
man, French and English are most 
prominent. Everywhere are large 
hotels, and every spot is arranged for 
the convenience of the travelers. In 
every hotel honey is served for break- 
fast. [am told much of this honey is 
artificial. In every instance but one, 
however, I believe we were furnished 
with the pure article. 

The honey crop is very small, and 
the price is high. Fruit is a failure, 
both in France and here, owing to the 
late frost in May, which appears to 
have been very general over central 
and western Europe. America is not 
the only country to have reverses of 
temperature. Butit is never so cold 
here, nor so hot, as in Illinois. 


VISIT WITH MR. GUBLER. 


We have now left the hospitable roof 
of the Boudry Orphans’ Home to con- 
tinue our trip. It would be impossible 
to express the hearty feeling which 
this visit left us. Aside from the pleas- 
ure of meeting nearly a hundred bee- 
keepers of the Neuchatel Association, 
and being present at a banquet in our 
honor, we have spent with Mr. Gubler 
several pleasant days. 

This man, who is nearing his 78th 
birthday, has for some 40 years been 
the manager of an institution which 
has proven its great usefulness. Many 
grown men, who are now filling useful 
positions in the vicinity, have been 
pupils of the Home. The owner of the 
apiary where the meeting was held, 
and who has in connection with his 
bees alarge vineyard and all sorts of 
fruits kept in the very best manner, 
was a pupil of Mr. Gubler. 

One would not look for very modern 
ideas from a man of 78. Yet Mr. Gub- 
ler is one of the most progressive 
thinkers I have ever met. On the way 
to an apiary owned bya Mr. Bonhéte, 














MR. ULRICH GUBLER. 


to which I will again refer, he showed 
me, on a height, a beautiful spot over- 
looking the lake. For a long time this 
spot, which is now covered with beau- 
tiful villas, wasneglected. In the mid- 
dle ages the gibbet was kept there, and 
long after the disappearance of this 
ugly sign of human cruelty, the spot 
retained an unpleasant renown. 


But now itis forgotten, and our good 
friend expatiated on the difference in 
methods of rendering justice between 
the long-ago and the present. Not only 
were many criminals put to death, but 
they had placed the gibbet on the most 
conspicuous spot, with the mistaken 
idea that this frightened the criminals. 
Now the capital punishment is abol- 
ished in that region, and crimes are 
almost unknown. But even where 
capital punishment is still existing, 
society is so ashamed of it that the ex- 
ecution of criminals is carried on in the 
strictest secrecy. It is hardly within 
the province of a Bee Journal to men- 
tion these subjects, yet I cannot refrain 
from saying that the Boudry Orphans’ 





Home, as it is conducted in the open 
country, half a mile or so from the city, 
with all sorts of outdoor occupation, 
such as farming, grape growing, horti- 
culture and bee-keeping, is saving 
many waifs from a life that might have 
led them to crime; since orphans with- 
out means and without guardians would 
= in the worst possible conditions of 
ife. 


The apiary of Mr. Bonhdte, mentioned 
at the beginning of this article, has 
given me, better than a month of re- 
search, a clear idea of the difference in 
conditions between a country like 
Switzerland and our own. This apiary 
is located in a house, with openings on 
all four sides. Mr. Bonhdte keeps very 
complete and accurate records of all 
his crops and of each colony. From 
his records for 10 years past, it is evi- 
dent that the hives with entrance on 
the north of the building are the most 
successful. The reverse would be the 
case with us. But in America, in IIli- 
nois at least, when a warm day comes, 
the bees are usually able to return 
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home, after taking flight. In Switzer- 
land many sunny days are so chilly 
that the least cloud before the sun 
causes the bees to perish, if they have 
ventured out. Thus the colonies which 
face north, and which are not readily 
lured out by a ray of sunshine, manage 
to save their bees, while their better 
exposed neighbors lose them. 

In the climate of Switzerland, the 
great quality of the Italian bees to rise 
early and take flight proves a disad- 
vantage. The common bee, which is 


twice, and have never been stung ex- 
cept when I accidentally crushed a bee 
in handling frames. The hybrids which 
are so cross in America usually, appear 
as quiet here as the others, and I am 
astonished at the steady ways of the 
latter. Theydo not rush about on the 
combs as they do with us; and, in fact, 
behave very much like our Italians. 
However, they do not cling so tena- 
ciously to the combs, and, in several 
instances, I have seen them fall to the 
ground. 
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THE ORPHANAGE CONDUCTED BY MR. GUSLEB. 


more accustomed to the climate, ven- 
tures out less readily and succeeds bet- 
ter. So we may be sure that our Ital- 
ians are not to be condemned. 


ZURICH. 


The farther I go the more I am con- 
vinced that our American apiarists are 
on the right track in seeking to keep 
the Italian racepure. But I should not 
pass full judgment until I see them in 
their own country, and that will be 
next month. 

Bee-houses, such as they have here, 
would not do in our country. The 
work is too tedious in them. However, 
there are some very positive advan- 
tages. Yesterday, on the heights that 
overlook this large city, we visited an 
apiary which consists of two rooms, 
one for the bee-hives, the other for the 
implements. The owner gave us a very 
clear idea of what comfort it is, on a 
rainy day, and they are plentiful in 
Switzerland, to be able toextract honey 
or feed the bees without putting a foot 
out-of-doors and without fear of any 
robbers. Those are comforts which 
we cannot claim. But our methods are 
so much more expeditive that we can 
well forego the pleasure of rainy-day 
work. 

Tobacco smoke is used very gen- 
erally, and I have been entirely cured 
of the idea that tobacco irritates the 
bees. In nine cases out of ten, I have 
seen the apiarists light only a cigar as 
a smoker. I have used a veil only 


The Carniolans are well spoken of 
wherever tried, but the unanimous ver- 
dict is that they swarm too much. 
That is a great objection for our prac- 
tical apiarists who already have as 
many colonies as they want, but it does 
not seem to be an objection in German- 
Switzerland. 


=———" 





I am writing in rather a hurried way: 
for we go from one place to another 
every other day; but I am taking some 
notes, and will go over the subject 
again soon. I want to mention the 
men whom I have met, and show their 
faces tothe reader. I will also men- 
tion some of their implements, which 
are like their roads and their houses, 
made to last and endure service. 


WITH MR. BERTRAND. 


Dear reader, we would like to tell 
you at once all the experiences of our 
trip. But we have only 4 numbers of 
the American Bee Journal to do it in, 
while we have material for 40. The 
only thing we can do then is to give 
short glimpses, reserving the bulk of 
our experiences fora series of “ Travel 
Notes,” which will be published if we 
don’t tire you too much. If you can 
be given one hundreth of the pleasure 
we have had, it will be satisfactory. 

Last Sunday, Aug. 31, was the climax 
day of our trip. At the fine country 
home of Mr. Bertrand, on the north 
shore of Lake Leman, a dozen or more 
bee-keepers were invited to a tea in 
our honor. Not only were local dis- 
tinguished visitors present, but Mr. 
Cowan, the learned editor of the 
British Bee Journal, and author of a 
number of bee-books, had seized this 
opportunity to visit his old-time friend. 
He had arrived from England that 
same morning; a very pleasant sur- 
prise to me. Mr. Cowan is a bacteri- 
ologist, a microscopist, a botanist, and 
a bee-keeper. He is a living, walking 
encyclopedia, as we found out, for he 
appeared to know the botanical name 
of every plant, every blossom in the 
park, and there are many. 

Icannot give here a detail of the 
events of that pleasant day. We hope 
to have a photograph which was taken 
by one of the guests. We will then 
have a more detailed account of the 
doings and of the discussions on bees, 
which took place in the afternoon. 

















‘Summer home of Mr. E. Bertrand,jwhere the editor and his:wife were entertained 
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has an end. The end 
On Tuesday we left that — 
Mr. 


Everything 
came. 
pitable home with much regret. 
Bertrand is of nearly the same age as 


our own Dr. Miller. His hair is white, 
but his heart is young. He is 81 years 
young. I think he looks younger than 
he did in 1900, when I saw him before. 


ITALIAN SWITZERLAND. 


Fora whole month we traveled in 
Switzerland leisurely, happily, going 
from the apiaries and the bee-keepers’ 
homes to the snow peaks, orto the 
quiet lakes. On that day, Sept 2, we 
made a quick trip through French, 
German and Italian Switzerland; from 
the southwest corner to the extreme 
southeast, passing through Lucerne, 
for we preferred the Gothard trip to 
the Simplon. Of the trip by rail, we 


swarming over damaged grapes; a 
clear evidence of honey dearth, and an 
inkling to their possible misbehavior. 
But the bees were not cross. 


Among the German-Swiss bee-keep- 
ers I had used no veil, but kept one in 
my pocket. In this instance I did the 
same, and inspected some 30 colonies, 
finding them very regular, and good- 
looking leather-colored Italians, just 
what I was looking for. I pointed toa 
hive and expressed a desire to open it. 
My host brought out his smoker, a 
European Bingham. These two words 
must suffice to describe a most clumsy 
imitation of the best smoker in exis- 
tence. Why the average European 
manufacturer cannot imitate the Bing- 
ham smoker in its good points is be- 
yond my comprehension. The spring 














BELLINZONA, IN ITALIAN SWITZERLAND. 


will speak later. It will take a special 
letter to tell of the kaleidoscopic 
changes of such a journey. We must 
be brief, for we want to speak of Bellin- 
zona and of the bees of Italian Switzer- 
land. 

On Wednesday morning we awak- 
ened in a hotel of that pretty ancient 
city. Mr. Biaggi’s brother, a very well 
educated Swiss Italian gentleman called 
upon us at 9 o’clock, to escort us to his 
brother’s apiary in Pedevilla, a mile off, 
at the foot of the mountain. 

We were there in 20 minutes, and 
found the apiary among the trellises of 
a vineyard. The grapes here are ar- 
ranged in trellises high enough for a 
man to walk under, and it is very in- 
teresting to see the grapes hanging 
over one’s head. But it is not conven- 
ient for horse and plow cultivation. 
Nearly everything is done by hand. At 
the apiary my first question was, “Are 
your bees cross ?” I had passed a fruit 
vendor’s stall in Bellinzona a few min- 
utes before, and had noticed the bees 


is hard, the bellows slanting to excess, 
the air connectionis poor, and the hole 
in the nozzle so small that it allows 
but a very small stream of smoke. 

Mr. Biaggi is one of the kind of bee- 
keepers whom the bees do not sting, 
or at least do not vanquish. He opened 
the hive and we had found the queen, 
a fine young one, when a careless mo- 
tion caused us to crush some bees. 
Then the Italian bees showed us what 
they could do to defend their home 
against careless intruders. I retreated 
under a grapevine and hurriedly put on 
my veil. But my host stood his ground, 
barefaced, and finally brought the bees 
to time so that I could continue the 
investigation and open another hive. 

Mr. Biaggi rears some queens by our 
methods, taking the queen-cells from 
strong colonies under the swarming 
impulse. But most of the queens he 
sells are simply taken from box-hive 
colonies or straw skeps. He holds 
that the Italian bees are immune to 
foul brood, and that it is owing to 


their rusticity. He compares the bees 
to human beings, and says that the 
peasants of the mountains are more 
rugged and healthier than the pam- 
pered gentlemen of the higher civiliza- 
tion. We had quite a little discussion 
over the matter, for I held for artificial 
selection as a chance for further im- 
provement. He held that the Italian 
bees of those mountainous regions, 
where the snowis neighbor to the vine- 
clad hills and to the olive growing 
plains, are thereby more rugged and 
stronger than anywhere else. Let the 
reader decide. One thing is sure, 
Biaggi’s bees can take care of them- 
selves. Their behavior on the combs 
is exactly what we are used to, in the 
pure bees, quick and steady, and they 
adhere to them magnificently. 

When we took our leave we were 
presented with a magnificent portrait 
of Dzierzon, bearing his own auto- 
graph; a picture about 18x24. If I can 
bring it home safely, I propose to have 
it framed for my study. 


CROSSING TO ITALY. 


That afternoon we traveled the whole 
length of Lake Maggiore, on a steam- 
boat with English, American, French, 
Italian, and even Australian tourists. 
Shall I speak of its beauty? Must I 
mention the Borromean Islands, the 
Isola Bella? Those are said to be the 
most beautiful islands on earth. But 
we had only a glimpse of them. How 
can a tourist visit much country and 
get more than a glimpse of each thing 
of beauty ? 


At 6 p.m. we gradually left the moun- 
tains for the plains of Lombardy. At 
8 p.m., after a rush among fields, manu- 
facturing towns, etc.. we found our- 
selves in the immense railroad station 
of Milan. This city of 690,000 people 
is one of the white, clean cities of the 
world. As we entered the “bus” of 
the Hotel Moderne, an old gentleman 
jumped up from his seat on the inside 
and exclaimed, “ Mr. Dadant, you are 
punctual!” It was Count Visconti, the 
president of the National Italian Asso- 
ciation, who had kindly volunteered 
to meet us. But wedid not expect 
him, and it was quite a surprise. 

With true Italian impetuosity, he said 
to us: ‘Tomorrow you are to be not 
only our guests but our slaves. We are 
going to look after you,and you must do 
what we say...... except Madam, how- 
ever (bowing to my wife), who may 
command usin whatever she wishes. 
The next day Madam is invited to 
breakfast with my daughter, and (smil- 
ing) she may bring her husband with 
her if she desires.” 


So here we are. Count Visconti Di 
Saliceto and Dr. Triaca, the president 
and vice-president of the Italian asso- 
ciation, are to act as our cicerones, 
and those only who are acquainted 
with Italian hospitality can appreciate 
our good luck. That is why I got up 
this morning at 5 o’clock to tell you 
about what is in store for us. 
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The Decoy Hive 


BY DR. A. F. BONNEY. 


T the suggestion of a hive manu- 
facturer, I offer a description of 
the decoy hive I have used for 
several years with great success, 
making them from boxes ac- 

quired from the local stores. Old-time 
bee-keepers may skip all this, for I am 
writing for the beginner, who is often 
puzzled to get bees, and knows nothing 
about a decoy hive. Being isolated from 
the bee-keeping world, I never read or 
heard of such a thing, and had to in- 
vent it myself. Ihave written articles 
about it for the agricultural press, and 
have received many letters of inquiry. 
I think there are many who would like 
to know all about it. 

The decoy hive was athing of de- 
velopment with me. At first I used 
merely a box with a hole near the bot- 
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MANNER OF FASTENING THE END AND BACK 
TOGETHER. 


tom for the entrance, and a wire loop 
by which to hang it up. As time passed 
Iimproved it by doing away with the 
cross-sticks our grandfathers at one 
time used, because I look at my de- 
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FRONT OF HIVE SHOWING THE ENTRANCE, 
A, cover: B B, cleats; C, door; E, en- 
trance; D, screw holes. 


coy hives almost daily during the 
swarming season, and after that is past 
I put into the boxes spoiled sections, 
those with more or less wax in them, or 


frames filled with comb, for which I 
have provided, by. putting 4 cleats on 
the inside of the ends to take 3 frames. 
The decoy hives I now use are made 
as follows: From any kind of lumber, 
that being from store boxes is good 
enough, I makea box a little longer 
and deeper than the frames I want to 
use in them, and in each end,on the 
inside, nail 4 cleats to hold 3 frames 
The box can be of any width, but 10 
inches is wide enough. In one end, on 
back or side,I bore a hole through 
side andend. This is about % of an 
inch in diameter, and is bored thus: 
A wire is then passed through the hole 
and made into a loop. I do not make 
this box very tight,as the bees will 
want ventilation. 


Next I cleat the cover together wit: 
a strip on each end,on the outside 
Each cleat is an inch wide and % of 
an inch thick. In the middle of each 
cleat I bore a holeto engage with the 
center of the end pieces, then close to 
the bottom cleat cut a hole % of an 
inch wide and 6 inches long for an en- 
trance. If there are cracks enough in 
the box to ventilate it well, all right, 
otherwise I put a couple of %-inch 
strips on the edge of the end boards, 
which, by holding up the cover, will 
make a crack on each edge. 

Finally I cut astrip of board 8 inches 
long and one inch wide, drive a couple 
small nails in the edge close to one 
end to keep it from splitting, then bore 
a hole between them on the flat side to 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF DEcoy Hive. : 
A, hive. A, cover cut to show cleats f's and frames d's: H, end; II, sides; C, door; F, end 
cleat; gg, screw holes. 
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take a screw. Laythis strip over the 
entrance, first rounding the end, and 
put a screw in. This makes a door 
which can be raised out of the way, and 
it rests on the bottom cleat when 
closed, as the beginner will want it 
when it is to be taken down. 

I paint my boxes with white lead, 
then with a small brush and black 
paint number the covers and boxes so 
that I can assemble them quickly aiter 
a busy season, for they get scant atten- 
tion when empty if Ido not want to 
put them up again at once. Of course, 
they can all be made to one measure, 
and thus be interchangeable, but to 
make them strictly so requires too 
much time and care. 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF END OF DECOy HIVE. 
A, end; BB, cleats. 








One may judge of the value of these 
decoy hives when I state that in one 
season I captured 35 colonies in 20 
boxes, and even this season I got 24, 
small swarms, in 50. The best marked 
of these I used to make new colonies; 
the others to strengthen weak ones, 
thus gaining 20 strong colonies ata 
cost of about a dollar for having the 
hives hauled to the grove. 

These decoy hives are nice to help to 
take bees out of house walls by aid of 
a Porter bee-escape, as a small colony 
with a queen can be put in handy close 
to theentrance. I got a couple of nice 
colonies this season inthis way. Also 
if one lacks hives the bees can be left 
in the boxes, the 3 frames put in, to be 
removed to a hive later on, or the bees 
united with another swarm. 

It does not seem to makea bit of 
difference where the decoy hives are 
hung, only so they are well shaded. I 
have had the bees go into one that had 
fallen to the ground. A swarm took 
possession of a bee-keg well under a 
building; and 8 or 10 feet from the 
ground seems to be as well as 40, and 
it is a great deal easier to put them up. 


The beginner should remember that 
the queen he gets with a swarm is apt 
to be old, and he should rear a new one 
as soon as possible, for fear the one 
he gets will not live over winter, which, 
while having no particular connection 
with the decoy hive, is worth knowing. 

Figure 4 isa comprehensive sectional 
view of the decoy hive. 

Buck Grove, Iowa. 





Paraffine for the Inside of 
Hive-Bodies 


BY B. KEEP. 


LMOST every issue of the bee- 
publications contain inquiries 
about disinfecting hives after 
foul brood. The usual advice is 
to disinfect, and usually fire is 

suggested as being the most effectual. 

lam an enthusiastic advocate of a 
hot paraffine coating for the inside of 
the hive-body—originally to prevent 
absorption of dampness. Such an ap- 
plication acts in two ways as a disin- 
fector; first, by reason of the heat, and 
second, by sealing up all germs be- 
yond any probable resurrection. The 
application can be made to the hive- 
body whether old or new, but far pref- 
erably to the new, clean wood, when 
the paraffine will sink into the wood, 
closing all pores against germs and 
moisture. I have found the benefits of 
hot paraffine-coated brood-chambers to 
be so marked that I would not now 
think of wintering in uncoated hive- 
bodies, whether single or double. 

At the annual meeting of the New 
Jersey State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
at New Brunswick last December, Dr. 
Phillips being present, was asked 
“whether a hot application of paraffine 
on the inner surfaces of the hive-body 
would be an effectual disinfectant after 
foul brood ’” Dr. Phillips gave it as 
his opinion that it would. 

The hive-body, when so prepared, 
can be sterilized at any time by simply 
“ironing” with a hot flat iron. It 
would seem that this would be as quick, 
as easy, and certainly much safer than 
any use of fire, while property value 
would not suffer in the least. 

As hinted at above, there is another 
benefit secured by the paraffine coating 
—the water proofing of the hive-walls— 
“the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” 

Lyndhurst. N. J. 
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Wisconsin Experiences 
BY HARRY LATHROP. 


E have had three good crops of 
white honey in our section in 
succession, and but for the 
severe losses of winter before 
last, some great crops would 

have been produced. There is only 
one thing the matter with southwest 
Wisconsin as a honey-producing coun- 
try, and that is the lack of bees and 
bee-keepers. We have only a few who 


devote much time to the work, and 
some of the real specialists have been 
severely handicapped. I never felt so 
bad for any one as I did for Sister 
Candler, of Cassville, when she wrote 
me over a year ago that her mother 
was sick, the work in her large api- 
aries behind, and no help. I would 
have gone over to her assistance my- 
self if I had not been up to my neck in 
work. The great prosperity of other 
branches of farming makes it hard to 
get help for apiary work. Farmers pay 
good wages for help and then are 
short. 

The present honey season bade fair 
to be the greatest in history, as both 
white clover and basswood promised 
a maximum yield. White clover yielded 
nobly, though cut short by extreme 
tion goes, the basswood made no show- 
ing. The hot weather seem to ripened 
hot weather, but as far as my observa- 
it up ina very few days. The quality 
of our honey, both as to color and 
body, is the very best. Although a 
large crop has been produced, I would 
advise holding the price up to what it 
was last year. My retail price for the 
10-pound pail of white honey is $1.25, 
and my sales are mostly made by mail. 
In the 60-pound cans I sell at 10 cents, 
can included. At these prices a bee- 
keeper can live, and the people, includ- 
ing the working man and his family, 
can have honey to eat. 


F. B. Cavanagh, of Indiana, for whom 
I have the greatest respect and admira- 
tion as a bee-keeper and man, says we 
don’t get more for our honey because 
we don’t ask more. He argues that 25 
cents per pound for extracted honey, 
to the consumer, is a fair price. I will 
not take the time to argue the matter, 
but I venture to say that if Mr. Cava- 
nagh was a working man with a family 
he could not place honey on his table 
as an article of food at that price—it 
simply can’t be done. I had hoped to 
see honey become a staple, but it can- 
not if it costs the consumer more than 
about twice as much per pound as the 
cost of pure sugar syrups. 


In talking with old bee-keepers who 
never read bee-journals or write any- 
thing for publication, one sometimes 
gets hold of a new idea. Here are two 
that I got from anold gentleman living 
at Elkhorn, Wis.: He says that a mix- 
ture of sulphur and table salt, a table- 
spoonful, placed in the entrance of 
each hive in cellar wintering will pre- 
vent dysentery. I shall try it at the 
first opportunity. He also told me of 
a new way of dining bees. 

He takes a Mason jar, quart or half 
gallon, drills a couple of air holes in 
the bottom, using an old file for a drill, 
and holding the jar under water while 
working to prevent breaking. He then 
puts some thin honey on a sponge in 
the cap of the jar, and proceeds to find 
a bee on the range. He gets the bee 
into the jar and allows it to work on 
the honey, holding the jar bottom up. 
Theholes in the bottom furnish air, 
and are necessary. As soon as the 
bee fills itself, it buzzes around in the 
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jar for a time and then settles on the 
side next to its home. Carry it on this 
line and try again. It will always set- 
tle on the side nearest the hive. In this 
way he says he has lined many trees 
with only a single bee in captivity. It 
was an entirely new idea, and if I ever 
get old so as to have enough leisure 
time to hunt bee-trees I will try it. 
Bridgeport, Wis. 
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Bee-Keepers | Have Known— 
S. W. Snyder 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT. 
EAP YEAR ladies have overlooked 
a promising prospect in Simon 
Snyder, of Center Point, Iowa, 
secretary of the Iowa State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, and senior 
member of the firm of Snyder Bros. 
Mr. Snyder is a man of affairs, and in- 
terested in nearly every importent en- 














S. W. SNYDER, SECRETARY OF THE IOWA 
BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


terprise of his home community. He 
is president of the local bank and tele- 
phone company, and has been com- 
pelled to decline similar ppsitions of 
trust in other local enterprises. 

The firm of Snyder Bros. is engaged 
in general farming and fruit growing 
on rather an extensive scale, and a 
number of men are employed the year 
around. The Snyders are prominent 
in Iowa horticultural circles, and the 
home farm isa most interesting place 
to one interested in horticultural sub- 
jects. In the trial orchard is to be 
found nearly every important variety 
of fruit suifed to lowa conditions. Of 
plums alone nearly 400 varieties are 
represented, besides apples, peaches, 
pears, grapes, berries, etc. Several 
fruits, grapes and berries especially, 
are grown on a commercial scale, and 


during the fruiting season quantities 
of fine quality fruit are shipped to vari- 
ous markets. 


The nursery is under the direct su- 


pervision of the younger brother, Davis 
Snyder, though the 
sketch occupies a good deal of time 
there, also. 
eral supervision of the whole business 
of the firm, the apiary receives his per- 
sonal attention; and althoughhe did 
not tell me so, I have a secret notion 
that the bees helped to put some oi the 


subject of our 


While Simon has a gen- 





Grading Extracted Honey 


BY MAJOR SHALLARD, 


N page 154, May number, rules are 
given for grading comb honey, 
but I never see any for extracted, 
and as practically all the honey 
produced in Australia is of the 

latter variety, the former rules are not 
of much use to the apiarists here. I 
want to get a well thought-out set of 
points for judging or grading extracted 








SNYDER BROTHERS APIARY 


other branches of the business on their 
feet in the days before success was 
assured. 


When Simon was a boy his father 


kept a few colonies of bees in box- 
hives on the old-time let-alone plan. 
On one occasion the senior Snyder 
was severely punished by the bees 
when he failed to take proper precau- 
tions against their stings, and he de- 
clared that he would have nothing 
further to do with them. He accord- 
ingly gave them to the boy Simon, who 
has been a bee-keeper since that day. 


The Snyder apiary consists of more 


than 200 colonies in one yard, which is 
an unusually large number for one 
location under lowa conditions, but 
the press of other work and the diffi- 
culty of securing satisfactory help pre- 
vents the operation of extensive out- 
apiaries. 
firm is considering the establishment 
of a system of out-apiaries if satisfac- 
factory men can be secured to take 
charge of the work. 


The locality is good, and the 


As secretary of the Iowa State Bee- 


Keepers’ Association, Mr. Snyder has 
done effective work. At the conven- 
tion in Des Moines a plan of work to 
be attempted by the society was out- 
lined, and 
already been secured. 


remarkable results have 


It is only on the theory that he has 


been too busy that I can account for 
the fact that Simon is a bachelor. 


Atlantic, Lowa. 











AT CENTER POINT, IOWA. 


honey. Iam not making any sugges- 
tions on the matter myself, as I want, 
if practicable, to get the views of the 
most experienced-honey producers 
available. 


The daily papers here, in the interests 
of the agents, quote honey from the 
various districts. They quote from 4 
cents for one district’s honey up to 8 
cents for another in spite of the fact 
that some honey which comes from 
the former is quite equal to any from 
the latter, and some from the latter is 
quite as inferior as any from the 
former. By this means some of the 
agents are enabled to make returns at 
market-quoted rates to the producers 
from the cheaper district, while at the 
same time they sell the best honey 
from that district at the higher price 
quoted for the dearer district. In other 
words, they “take the producer down.” 


To prevent this state of things, I 
want to get suggestions for a set of 
grading rules which will be accepted 
by a conference of delegates from all 
the bee-societies in New South Wales. 


I have tried on several occasions to 
get the papersto quote honey on its 
merits, no matter where it came from, 
but have had no luck. The trouble is 
that these agents are advertisers, and 
the honey-producers are not. My idea 
isto get enough producers to care 
enough to agitate on the matter, and 
keep on agitating. 

Glenbrook, Australia. 
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Why Do Drones Go With a 
Swarm ? 


BY EDWARD F. BIGELOW. 


ROM time immemorial it has been 
the common saying with bee- 
keepers and with apiarian books, 
that the old queen leads the 
swarm and leaves in the hive 

several unhatched queens that will in 
the future emerge and provide for the 
continuance of the colony. 


That Nature should do this has al- 
ways seemed strange to me. That one 
queen should lead the body in flight 
and several queens remain to provide 
for the continued existence of the col- 
ony has suggested questions. It seems 
remarkable that Nature should send 
out say 80,000 bees, and suspend the 
life of all upon the life of one. If a 
kingbird flies into that swarm when in 
mid-air and swallows the queen, the 
bird has unquestionably destroyed the 
entire colony, if there is only the one 
queen. But it has been maintained 
that Nature leaves several unhatched 
queens within the hive to provide for 
similar dangers, in which case if one 
or more are killed several are still left. 
It seems strange that several queens 
should be provided where there is the 
least danger, and only one lead the 
flight for many miles where there are 
many dangers. In my own mind I 
have questioned many times whether it 
is true that Nature entrusts the con- 
tinuance of the flying swarm entirely 
to the life of one bee. 


Ihave from time to time heard it 
rumored, and even discussed by pro- 
fessional bee-keepers, that when the 
weather is unfavorable the old queen is 
delayed in her flight with her following 
until several of the virgin queens with- 
in the hive had hatched out; and that 
sometimes these queens hatched dur- 
ing the delay, accompanying the flying 
colony. But the question that puzzles 
me is, why do these virgin queens go, 
and especially why does the mated old 
queen take with her not only some 
workers, but a large number of drones ? 
If there are no virgin queens in the 
swarm, then Nature is doing a super- 
fluous thing, when she sends on a 
swarming flight these heavy, clumsy, 
slow flying drones. 


It has long been my hypothesis that 
these drones have a purpose at such 
times, and that when more than one 
queen is found in the flying or cluster- 
ing swarm, there is a purpose of extra 
drones in view of the exigencies and 
dangers of the flight. Ifthe old mated 
queen is killed then there is the safe- 
guard that one of these “extra” virgin 
queens will mate and take up duties of 
increase. If this hypothesis is not 
tenable, then will some one explain 
why the drones go with the mated 
queens? Back in the hive from which 
they came they had a possible use for 
several of the warmer months, but 
Nature kills them off when they be- 
come useless. Does it seem reasonable 
that a flying swarm with very limited 





supplies of food would take along the 
drones if there is no possibility of their 
use? 

If the duties of increase fall upona 
virgin queen, then the drones have a 
decided use. Does Nature provide 
against accidents to the old queen? 
There are some things that set me to 
thinking along that line, although I do 
not yet wish to announce positive con- 


clusions. I may be mistaken, but the 
circumstantial evidences are worth 
considering. 


With that hypothesis in mind I have 
made some careful studies, and thus 
far I have found that almost invariably 
there are several queens in the swarm- 
ing cluster, and a large number of 
drones. It is the presence of these 
drones, more than anything else, that 
makes me think that it is not mere 
chance that sends out the slowly hatch- 
ing virgin queens. I recognize the 














fact that I am here on dangerous 
ground, and may bring down on my 
pate antagonistic verbal blows from 
veteran and well-informed bee-keepers, 
when I venture to propound the theory 
that Nature, at swarming time, pro- 
vides several queens for the flying bees 
as well as for the colony left at home. 
It is my opinion that there is no war 
between the queens of a colony so Jong 
as the colony is in flight or in a cluster- 
ing condition, but when the bees have 
settled upon a home, then comes the 
war of the queens, and only one sur- 
vives. If by chance it should be the 
old queen that is superseded or killed 
by one of the virgin queens, then the 
drones are present and ready to cope 
with the emergency. 

Practically the same thing takes 
place in the colony left behind. Sev- 
eral queens are hatched, and plenty of 
drones are present for mating. I am 
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aware that it may be considered almost 
sacrilegious to make the statement that 
several queens lead in this swarming 
flight; yet we frequently hear of two 
colonies going together, and they, I 
believe, are nothing more than two 
sections of one swarm, lead by two 


queens. Sometimes there are more 
than two clusters. In a recent cluster 
that alighted on a small willow tree, 
there were at least four clusters, and 
within each one of these little bunches 
was a queen with a large number of 
drones. 

Here, I believe, is a field for interest- 
ing and instructive investigation. The 
trouble is that few bee-keepers have 
taken the pains to examine the whole 
of a swarming cluster. The best 
method to do this is to take the cluster, 
lay it carefully on a white sheet ona 
box or a table, so that the bees may 
spread out as one might spread out 
peas or beans to sort them over. Have 
plenty of nursery cages, so that when 
queens are found they may be placed 
in captivity. Ina recent colony from 
which I obtained three queens, I found, 
upon hanging the three together, that 
the bees cared for only one, and let 
two of them die of neglect. They, sev- 
eral times, tried to swarm, but soon re- 
turned to their captive queen. 

Iam carefully investigating further, 
and am not yet prepared to propound 
the definite theory that Nature provides 
a number of queens and guards against 
the dangers of the flight; but I am 
more and more inclined to think that 
in many cases this is so. In fact, I 
wonder if any of our veteran bee-keep- 
ers have positive proof that in any 
swarming cluster there is only one 
queen? We all know how difficult it 
is to find the queen in a 10-frame hive. 
Much more difficult is it in a large 
cluster of bees. Even if I were to 
look for an hour in such a cluster 
carefully spread out, I should not be 
prepared to state that there is more 
than one queen. Finding only one 
does not prove that there are no more; 
but finding several does indicate very 
strongly that Nature is sending more 
than one with the swarm. 

I shall not be convinced if you tell 
me that you have only one queen in 
your swarm. Before I can be con- 
vinced that only one queen goes out, 
I want an answer to this question: 
Did you make prolonged careful in- 
vestigation of all the bees within your 
swarm? I am also ready to demand 
that the entire swarm shall be sifted 
through a queen bee-excluder before | 
can be convinced that there is not 
more than one queen in every cluster. 

Unquestionably there were a large 
number of drones in every swarming 
cluster that I have seen. But will you, 
old-time bee-keeper, or even young 
apiarist, who keeps his eyes open and 
thinks about things, tell me why those 
drones go out with the cluster if only 
the old mated queen leads the colony ? 
Here is a field fertile for research, one 
in which I am working with diligence 
and enthusiasm, and a mind open to 


more truth either from direct observa- 
tion or from the experience of fellow 
bee-keepers. 

Sound Beach, Conn. 


— . <a 


Experiences of a Beginner 


BY W. O. ROUDABUSH. 


NE hot summer day about 32 

“years ago, when a bare-footed 

lad of 12, I strolled away towards 

a creek that came dashing down 

its stony course from the foot- 

hills of the old Blue Ridge mountains, 

in Greene Co., Va., in search of a pool 
deep enough to take a bath. 

After a refreshing bath in the clear 
mountain stream, I! started on my re- 
turn home. I was walking up the 
banks of the stream through a corn- 
field, where there was an old darkey 
plowing corn with a mule, and was 
somewhat surprised to hear the old 
man shout, “W-h-o-a! Say, dar boy, 
don’t you go up dat way. Dars bees 
up dar on dat maple bush, an dey sting 
you to def.” 

After some hard begging, I got the 
old fellow to come close enough, say 
50 yards, to show me just where they 
were. And after more persuasion I 
finally got the old barlow knife to cut 
the limb; but he still insisted that I 
was “guine be stung to def,an Mis 
Mit an Mass Jake (my mother and 
father) guine blame me wif it.” I ex- 
plained to Uncle the bees would not 
sting me, and promised to put off op- 
eration until he could get the mule to 
the other end of the field. 

He shambled off down the corn row, 
and I went after the bees. 

His old knife was so dull it wasa 
slow process, but I finally secured my 
bees and started my one-mile tramp 
home. I was tempted to believe the 
negro knew more about bees than I. 
Several times when I would stumble, 
handfuls of bees would drop off the 


cluster and prefer crawling up unde 
my pants than settling on the cluster 
again. I finally succeeded in getting 
them home, and hived them in an old 
box-hive (bee-gum), and my bee-keep- 
ing experience had begun. 

It ended the next day about 9 o’clock 
with that particular swarm—they came 
out and put off for the woods. I was 
so full of enthusiasm and disappoint- 
ment that my aunt gave me $6.00 to go 
to a man, who kept a good many bees 
in the old-time Simplicity hives, and 
buy a fine prime swarm. After getting 
these home, I wrote to a friend of 
mine, mentioning my bees, when he 
sent me a bee-book and several copies 
of the American Bee Journal, edited 
then by Thomas G. Newman. 

Late as it was, | ordered and safely 
introduced an Italian queen; and I be- 
lieve now it was the first Italian queen 
that came into that county. When her 
bees began to hatch, people came for 
miles to see the bee I paid $2.00 for. 
From some I got words of praise and 
encouragement; from others the oppo- 
site. A few told me I was crazy. Why 
is it in this world of ours that there 
are some people who delight in throw- 
ing, seemingly, insurmountable obsta- 
cles in the way of some boy or girl who 
has it in his or her heart to accomplish 
something along some particular line? 
But all the warnings and advice of the 
“Smart Alecs” only fanned the spark 
of enthusiasm into a flame, and each 
year has added more fuel until now the 
disease has assumed a chronic form, 
and I think it is incurable. 

I have never been an extensive bee- 
keeper. I never had as many as 100 
colonies at one time. I have always 
produced comb honey, that sold on the 
market for 2 to 8 cents more than other 
honey. I have always been successful 


in wintering my bees, and my crop of 

honey is usually larger per colony than 

the average for this locality. 
Hagerstown, Md. 





Dr. MILLERS ¢&) ANSWERS- 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
IR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does NOT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


Bees Not Working in Supers 


I have 5 colonies of beesand they aredoing 
well as farasIcan see, but they are not at 
work in the supers, What is the cause? 
and what is the remedy, if any? ILLINOISs. 

ANSWER.—There may be several reasons 
why bees do not work in supers. There may 
not be a sufficient flow to supply more than 
their daily needs. The colony may not be 
strong enough, and you must wait until it 
builds up stronger. The brood-chamber 
may not yet be filled, and the first care of 
the bees is to fill all vacant room below be- 
fore storingin the super. Sometimes, how 


ever, the bees are slow about making a start 
in supers when they seem strong enough, 
with a good flow, and the brood-chamber 
filled. Inthat case you must put a bait in 
the super to bait the bees intoit. Just how 
you will do that depends upon the character 
of your supers. If extracting-supers, then 
you can likely put into the super a frame of 
brood for a few days, or until the bees begin 
work inthe adjoining frames. If you have 
sections in supers, then put in the center of 
the super a section that is partly built out, 
either empty or containing some honey. lif 
you can do no better, you can cut out of one 
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of the brood-combs a piece of brood or 
honey and put it in a central section. If 
that will not start them to work, you may 
know that they are not strong enough to 
store in super, or that there is not enough 
for them to store. 


Moving Bees Back Home for Winter 


We have hada very dry summer here (150 
miles south of Chicago) since May1. The 
clover pasturage burnt out long before the 
bees got any surplus from it, and only this 
week have we had any rain to bring things 
out. About June 1, I looked around and 
found that the prospects were very good 
about 60 miles north of me. Consequently, 
I moved almost all of my bees (65 colonies) 
to this location, and got tangled up with the 
best clover flow I ever saw. Except for the 
last two or three weeks there has been 
plenty of rain. Since there has been no 
rain here up to now, do you think the pros- 
pects justify me in shipping those bees back 

ome this fall ? 


As I understand it, clover has to have one 
year to grow before it can be counted on for 
a setemety yield. It is surely killed out 
now, and what we have must come up from 
the seed this fall. However, after the ex- 
ceedingly dry year of sort, I had a good sea- 
son in ror2, although the flow was unusually 
late in starting. I think the bees are now 
situated among f.. people, and I don’t 
believe they would be molested during the 
winter. What would you advise? 

ILLINOIS. 

ANSWER.—If I understand correctly, the 
real question for decision is whether you 
can count on clover next year in your south- 
ern location, or whether your northern loca- 
tion will be, as it was this year, greatly supe- 
rior. Of coursein the latter case it will be 
advisable to leave the bees where they are. 
Iam sorry to say I don’t know enough to an- 
swer. I knowitissaid that clover must be 
a year old or older before it yields nectar; 
but I don’t put entire faith in that view. It 
would not surprise me if you should find, 
upon close investigation, that the plants 
from which your bees have gathered such 
a big yield of nectar were less thana year 
old. Idoubt if you cantell a year ahead 
whether your northern or southern location 
will be the better. Itis likely that you can- 
not tell until next spring whether clover is 
more abundant north or south, and even 
thenitis quite possible that more nectar 
will be produced in the place where clover 
is less abundant. So you see it isa mere 
matter of guessing, and I can’t guess any 
better than youcan. Sorry. 


Taking Off Honey 


1, When is the best time to take honey 
from the bees, at noon, in the morning, orin 
the evening? 

2. How can [ kill bees and save the honey ? 
I have 2 little swarms that are not worth 
keeping, 

3. How can I get the bees separated from 
the honey after it is taken off ? IOWA. 

ANSWERS.—I. That depends somewhat on 
circumstances. Generally bee-keepers take 
comb honey from time to time as fast as 
each super is finished and sealed, or nearly 
so. Inthat case most of it is taken during 
the season that bees are busy at work, and 
it is better to operate while most of the 
gatherers are abroad in the field, and not so 
early in the morning or late in the evening, 
If, however, bee-escapes are used, they are 
put on toward the after part of the day and 
the honey taken before the middle of the 
next day. 

Much the same thing may be said about 
taking extracted honey, although some of 
our best practitioners do not take their ex- 
tracted until the close of the season for 
each kind of honey. Ofcourse, it is also 
true that the last of the comb honey is taken 
at the close of the flow. At such times 





there may be some gain by getting at work 
pretty early in the day, before robbers are 
much on the wing. 

But after all this is said, it should be 
added that those who arein the business 
extensively do not pay much attention to 
the time of day, but work away any time of 
day, or the whole day, just as suits their 
convenience. 

2. The usual way to kill bees is with the 
fumes of burning sulphur. But if each of 
those colonies is too small to be worth sav- 
ing. you may be able to make one fair colony 
out of the two. Or, you could add each one 
to some colony that would be the better to 
be a little stronger. Nowadays it is not 
usually considered good practice to kill 
bees. 

3. There are various ways of getting bees 
out of surplus honey. Some‘use the Porter 
bee-escape. Some drive part of the bees 
out with smoke, then pile up the supers on 
the ground and set a Miller escape on top of 
each pile. Somesimply brush them off the 
extracting combs. For asmall quantity you 
can put the honey in a large box, put a 
sheet over it, and turn the sheet over from 
time to time as the bees collect on it. 


Eggs that Will Not Hatch 


About a month ago! sent for a queen-bee. 
She came apparently in first class condition. 
I introduced her to the bees right away, lib- 
erating her from the cage in about 40 hours. 
She seems to be in normal condition. She 
lays eggs all right, but they will not hatch. 
This is the first case of this kind I ever saw. 
There is lots of honey in the hive, and quite 
a number of bees, but they are getting fewer 
allthetime. I want to save my bees if pos- 
sible. ILLINOIS. 

ANSWER.—Sometimes a queen lays eggs 
but the bees do not hatch them. Close ob- 
servation will likely show that at the close 
of the laying season, eggs may be found in 
the hive at least a few days after any very 
young brood is present. That shows that 
the queen lays, but the workers pay no heed 
tothe eggs. Butin the season when other 
colonies are rearing brood right aiong, and 
honey coming in freely, if eggs do not hatch 











out, the trouble is with the queen, and the 


only thing is to kill her. Such cases are ex 
ceedingly rare, but they do sometimes oc 
cur. I have had one case of the kind, and] 
think only one. 


Shipping Bees and Inspection 


Do[haveto have my bees inspected be 
foreI[canshipthem? They are free from 
foul brood? OHIO. 


ANSWER.—I don’t think there is any re 
quirement to have them inspected unless 
you ship them out of the State. In that case 
it depends upon the law of the State into 
which you ship. Some States require in- 
spection, and others do not. Whether they 
have foul brood or not has nothing to do 
with the case; if the law requires inspec- 
tion, all bees shipped into the State must be 
inspected. 


Queenlessness—“ Prowling Stock ” 


1. I havea colony of black queenless bees. 
I bought 2 colonies this summer, and these 
black bees had foul brood. I took away all 
their combs and put them ina new hive, but 
they never built any combs at al!, although I 
founda colony by the roadside and united 
thetwo. I todk two frames of brood from 
the other colony that I bought and put into 
— hive, but they have not built any queen- 
cells. 

2. Sometimes when I take off the lid there 
is a worm crawling on the underside of the 
lid about an inch long and one-fourth inch 
thick, gray color. Can that be some of the 
larvez that got out of some cell, or is it some 
— prowling stock ? 

There are quite a lot of small ants run- 
alee in and out of the hive. Will they do 
any damage to the bees? 

4. The upper half of the two frames I put 
into this hive have sealed cells. Do they 
contain honey or brood? They havea light 
color. The caps are protruding a little. 

NEBRASKA. 


ANSWERS.—I. It is doubtful that those bees 
are of value enough to fool with, seeing they 
are mostly old, and it so late in the season. 
They might be united with some other weak 
colony were it not that they might carry the 
disease with them. 

2. That worm is not an escaped larva from 
one of the cells of brood, but “prowling 
stock” of another sort. It is the iarva of 
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the wax-worm, which destroys combs when 
they are not properly protected by the bees. 
These prowlers are not worth minding in 
strong colonies, or those of good Italian 
stock, but when a queenless colony is on 
hand, especially a weak black one, these 
moth larve are on hand to finish up, likea 
lot of crows about a carrion. 

3. The ants probably do no great harm ex- 
cept to annoy the bees. 

4. Idon’t knowfrom your description. Be- 
ing at the top of the frame, one would ex- 
pect the cells to be filled with honey, only 
the sealing of honey should be flat. But it 
would be easy for you to tell what wasina 
cell by digging into it. 


Double-Wall Hives—Caging Queens 


1. lam expecting to purchase about 10 or 
11 colonies after Dec. 1, also other equip- 
ment, and would like your opinion as to the 
Protection hive, manufactured by the A. G. 
Woodman Co,, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

2, Do you think that .one inch of packing is 
enough, especially for this place? Weare 
close to Rochester. 

3. [hear about hives with 4 and 6 inches, 
inthe Bee Journal, but do not see any of 
that kind advertised. Where may I pur- 
chase such hives? What dealers manufac- 
ture them ? 

4. What is the proper procedure neces- 
sary in the cagingof a queen over another 
hive, as in the case of taking one out for 10 
days or so, in the several different methods 
of management? What kind of cage is used, 
and how and what is the queen fed? Is the 
common Benton mailing cage all right when 
provided with good candy? 

5s. How long is it safe to keep the queen 
so caged ? 

6. Must she have attendantsas in shipping? 

New YORK. 


ANSWERS.—1. I have no personal acquaint- 
ance with those particular hives, but most 
of the hives made are much like the com- 
mon dovetailed hive, and so answer well. 

2. It is generally considered that more 
than aninch of packing is desirable, most 
preferring at least 3 inches; but the protec- 
tion is not strictly in proportion to the 
amount of packing. That is,3 inches of 
packing do not give three times as much 
protection as one inch; possibly not more 
than 50 percent more protection. Soa sin- 
gleinch might answer quite as well except 
in very exposed places. 

3. Almost any dealer or manufacturer will 
furnish them on application. 

4. Any cage that will go easily between the 
combs will answer, such as the Miller cage. 
The Benton cage is too bulky. Sometimes, 
however, instead of being put betweenthe 


combs, the cage is merely thrust into the 
entrance of the hive. No need of any food 
in the cage; the bees will feed the queen. 

5. Itis generally neither necessary nor de- 
sirable to have her caged more than 10 days; 
but I have known a queen to be caged 
double that time without appearing to be 
much hurt by it. 

6. No need of any attendants in the cage; 
they are likely to die in the cage and thus be 
a damage. 


Diminishing the Entrance of Hives—Feeding in 
September 


1. Will the bees winter in the open where 
the thermometer does not go below so de- 
grees in California ? 

2. Should! diminish the entrance of the 
hive in winter ? 

3, My twocolonies are strong with lots of 
brood, and appear to be working, as I notice 
them bringing in pollen, but they have no 
honey in their frames. There are lots of 
flowers in the neighborhood. Must I begin 
to feed them now (September)? I have no 
supers on the hives. CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, bees will winter out in 
avery much colder climate than that. 

2. In your locality probably no contraction 
is needed. 

3. Unless you expecta flow from some later 
pasturage, it will be well to begin feeding in 
September, giving them enough sothat there 
will be no question ahout their having 
enough for winter. 


Dead Queen Larvae—Moving Bees—Evaporators 


1. Thissummer when I looked through the 
hives to cut out the queen-cells to prevent 
swarming, sometimes I found the larva in 
the queen-cell dead, and of a dark gray 
color. Besides this I could not find any- 
thing affected by foul broodin the least. I 
have never seen any foul brood, but I do not 
think that it is because it has not the same 
color as it is described in bee-books. Can 
you tell me what itis? 

2. 1 would like to move my 13 colonies 
about 80 to100 miles from here. I made ar- 
rangements to move them in the spring 
while they would be light and not so crowd- 
ed, and so that there would still be snow up 
in the hills to take them on the sleigh where 
otherwise the road would be rough. The 
time to go over the snow would take about 
one day. If I would leave the entrance open, 
also the top, and shut it up with screen, put 
the hives on a spring wagon, and some straw 
under the hives, would this plan work all 
right ? 

3. [have noticed ina bee-book that in the 
East they take the honey off before it is 
sealed, and then let it run over the evapora- 
tor after extracting. Could you tell me 
where I could get an evaporator? UTAH. 


ANSWERS.—1. A dead larva sometimes is 
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found in a queen-cell when there is no dis 
ease inthehive. It is possible that it may 
come from more than one cause, but per- 
haps in most cases it comes from being 
chilled. Queen-cells are quite commonly 
on the edges of combs, and so more exposed 
than other cells, and when a cool night 
comes the bees draw away from them, al 
lowing them to be chilled. 

1. Your plan ought to work all right. There 
remains the possibility of an unusually 
warm day occurring during the part of the 
journey when the bees were on the wagon, 
making the bees very uneasy. In that case 
you would quiet them by sprinkling water 
upon them, 

3. [don't think any dealers or manufac- 
turers keep anything of the kind for sale. 
At one time a good deal was said about 
them, but at present I think very few bee- 
keepers in this country use evaporators, 


Miscellaneous Questions 


1. How do virgin queens look, and why are 
they not as good as others ? 

2. Why are my bees so ugly? I cango to 
my neighbor and be by his bees, and even 
put them inthe hive bare-faced and not re- 
ceive a sting, but when I go by my bees they 
always fly around me and sometimes sting. 

3. What is best to feed bees when short of 
winter stores ? : 

4. If [set up decoy hives will bees some- 
times fly into them, and, if so, whereis the 
best place to set them ? WISCONSIN. 

ANSWERS.—1. A virgin queen looks very 
much like a laying queen, only her abdomen 
is smaller. Until she has mated with a 
drone she is of no value, for she will not lay: 
or if she does lay without mating, her eggs 
will produce only drones, 

2. Bees are like folks; there is a great deal 
of difference in their dispositions; some are 
cross and some yood-natured. Like enough 
you have happened on a cross strain, and 
should introduce a queen of better temper. 
Possibly the way the bees are treated may 
make a difference, since rough handling is 
inclined to make them cross. Then, again, 
bees that are where folks are passing by 
frequently are not likely to be as cross as 
those that aie seldom approached. 

3. Nothingis better than good honey, but 
if you haven't that, then feed syrup made 
of the best granulated sugar, 

4. If stray swarms are plenty, you will be 
likely to get some in decoy hives. I doubt 
if it makes much difference where they are 
placed, only so the bees can easily get at 
them. I think it is customary to put them 
in the crotches of low-branching trees, such 
as apple trees; I don’t know just why. 


Division-Boards—Buying Queens 


1, Of what use are division-boards, and 
how often should they be used ? 

2. When buying queens, would it be better 
to buy them close by ? ARKANSAS, 


ANSWERsS.—1. A division-board, properly 
so called, isa thin board more or less tight 
fitting, that divides a hive into two separate 
compartments, as when a hive is to be used 
for two or more nuclei, or when a colony is 
too small to occupy the whole of the hive. 
In this sense there are a very few division- 
boards, but when one is mentioned a dummy 
is really the thing that is meant. A dummy 
is loose fitting, not longer nor deeper than 
the frame of the hive. (It may be less than 
that.) Dummies are in use in my hives all 
the time, winter andsummer. The framesdo 
not entirely fill a hive, and the dummy fills 
up the vacant space at one side. It is much 
easier to get out the dummy than to get out 
the first frame where there is no dummy, 
and after the dummy is outit is easy to get 
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out the frames. If less than the full number 
of frames is inthe nhiye, one or more dum- 
mies are placed next to the exposed frame. 
2. There would be no great difference ex- 
cept that with a shorter distance the queen 
would be a shorter time out of the hive. 


The Dzierzon Theory 


The tollowing was copied from a daily 
paper. Is the doctrine true? I have never 
heard of it before. 

“The strangest thing that Mr. Watts told 
the Review reporter was that the drones are 
produced from unfertilized eggs. One with 
experience with poultry would expect such 
eggs to fail to hatch. Scientists both by 
microscopical examinationof the eggs found 
in dronecombs and by studying the life his- 
tory of the bees, have proven that the drone 
actually has only one parent, the queen 
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mother, and every observing apiarist has 
seen convincing evidence of this fact.” 
ILLINOIS. 

ANSWER.—Of all the bee journals of any 
language inthe world, the one that I have 
valued most is the first volume of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. That was published in 
1861. Its chief value consists in the fact that 
it gives a full discussion of the Dzierzon 
theory, the kernel of which is thatthe queen 
is fertilized once for life, laying fertilized 
and unfertilized eggs, and that the unferti- 
lized eggs produce only drones. In the half 
century since then there has been some 
attempt to controvert the Dzierzon theory, 
especially by Ferdinand Dickel. but intelli- 
gent bee-keepers quite generally accept it: 
so that the clipping is all right. 











A Report from Nebraska 


In February. 1¢12, I purchased 4 colonies 
of bees, They were in rather a weak con- 
dition, but during the summer they gave me 
175 pounds of honeyand2swarms. Tothese 
I added 3 more swarms, thus having 9 colo- 
nies the beginning of the present season. 
Up to July 25, | have taken off 445 pounds of 
what our merchant pronounces A No. 1 
honey. Only one swarm has issued from 
the hives this season; but I securedanother 
to the great relief of the telegraph operator 
atour station, as they had settled on the 
signal pole at the door of the depot, anda 
passing through train had angered them un- 
tilthey were vicious. The manipulator of 
the ‘‘ticker’’ was a prisoner until I had 
coaxed the bees into the hive. This gives 
me ir colonies for the winter. 

I have always been a lover of honey, but 
was never situated soI could care for bees. 
I had never seen a swarm hived, and did not 
know a worker, drone or queen, except that 
a few times in my life worker-bees had 
stung me; anda bee-sting on my personisa 
thing nof to be forgotten, as the swelling and 
itching is something terrible to endure. 

I have always been a reader and student 
of literature on bees, and much interested 
in them; hence, had some of the theory, and 
by the knowledge thus gained | was able to 
recognize each variety of the colony, and to 
hive unassisted the first swarm I ever saw 
clustered, and also captured the first queen 
I ever saw. 

It seems strange to me that more people 
do not keep bees; for all the sweetsto be 
found none can equal honey, both for flavor 
and healthfulness. Thousands of gallons of 
manufactured syrups, made of various 
questionable materials, are consumed, and 
ofttimes to the detriment of those eating 
them; when the purest sweet gathered 
directly from Nature’s own “ factory” can 
be had for a little care and attention tothe 
“busy bee.” : 

I take no chances in getting stung, for I 
fortify myself with covering tor my head. 
It is made by taking common window screen- 
ing 10 inches wide and form it intoacircle 
amply large to set out from face and neck; 
put a top toit madeoutof muslin, and a cape 
of the same; wearing under this a small cap 
to hold the top off my scalp. Then with a 
common pair of to-cent cotton gloves that 
have been well oiled in linseed oil, to which 
have been added gaunlet sleeves with rub- 
ber elastics to hold them tight on the arm, 
and my smoker in hand,I am ready to go 
among them as bold as you please. 


It is a pleasure to work with bees, and in 
some way I seem to have a sympathetic 
feeling for the little fellows, so industrious, 
so cleanly and methodical, Iam amazed at 
their apparent intelligence, yet we do not 
know whetherit is intelligence or what force 
it is which makes them such wonderful 
creatures. 

It is with reluctancethat I leave off watch- 
ing them in their busy flight, coming home 
and going a-field; and then when the lid is 
off the hive, to see them so intent on their 
work, with no confusion amidst the thou- 


sands of them, each busy with his own part 
in the hive. 

Many town and city people could, if they 
only knew it, keep several colonies of bees 
to their pleasure and profit, affording a 
study of Nature, and supplying their table 
wich what is now a costly luxury to them. 

Besides, the multiplying of bees in the 
country adds to the productiveness of fruits 
and flowers by the sureness of pollinization 
of their bloom. Of course, they require a 
certain amount of care. Everything that is 
worth while requires care; but the work is 
of that light kind that either man or woman 
can attend toit without great effort. 

I hope to increase my number of colonies 
to two or three dozen, for I finda ready mar- 
ket at good prices for more than I can pro- 
duce, my 445 pounds being now nearly all 
gone, and no search has been made fora 
market at all. W. D. STAMBAUGH. 

Richfield, Neb. 





Experiences With Foul Brood 


I will give you my experience in dealing 
with foul brood. I had 30 prosperous colo- 
nies in 1o1z._ In May of last year I examined 
my bees and found several very weak and 
quite a quantity of dead larve in many, I 
thought it was from fruit spraying, so I 
changed good frames of brood from strong 
colonies with the weak,and gave the dis- 
ease to all the bees I had. Some time in 
June I examined them and found noimprove- 
ment. Itthen dawned on me that it was 
foul brood. 

In May, 1913, | shook 2 and 3 colonies to- 
gether,andreducedto1irinall. Imadea large 
zinc vat that would hold 3 hives, and _ boiled 
the hives, and used care not to let the bees 
getanyof the honey. Now, the 11 gathered 
about 600 pounds of honey during June, but 
on examination I find some have foul brood 
yet. [ am wondering if the bees will get 
rid of it beforé they all die. I have read 
about foul brood all my life, and I am 53 
years old, but to have the experience it is 
quite different. 

I will say for the benefit of those who have 
never had foul brood, the half has never 
been told; how sneaking and hard it is to 
getridofit. It seems with all the care and 
caution of the bee journals, it would be easy 
tocure; but reading about it is one thing 
and curing it is quite another, 

Exeter, Mo. W. P. BROWNING. 





Another Poor Report from California 


We have had two poor years; this year is 
the poorest of all. No doubt we will have to 
feed some the latter part of the winter. We 
live in the mountains, 2% miles from the 
coast in Ventura county,in a small valley 
called Casitas. Our honey-plants are differ- 
ent kinds of sage, some mustard, wild buck- 
wheat and wild alfalfa, but when the sage is 
in bloom and yields nectar the bees will 
leave everything for that. 

We have been here three years. The first 
year we secured 130 pounds per colony, 





spring count; the second year, 20 pound s 
per colony; the third year nothing. Weare 
permanently located here, and can raise all 
kinds of fruit. The elevation is 900 feet 
above sea level, and on this account apples 
do well, much better than at sea level. We 
also have the finest climate imaginable. We 
do not irrigate. Wehave one month of open 
season on deer. and the boys have already 
killed two. Mountain quail, bobcats and 
foxes are also plentiful. A. L. DUPRAY. 
Carpinteria, Calif., Sept. 2. 





Prospects Better 


The fine rains we have been having lately 
will insure us something of a fall flow of 
honey, I believe. The bees are building up 
fine now, and some are storing a little. 

Salem, Iowa, Aug. 19. J. W. STINE. 





Good Clover Flow in Ohio 


Bees did fine this season,and we hada 
very good flow from clover, but basswood is 


nil. J. C. MOSGROVE. 
Medina, Ohio, July 13. 





Bees and Honey in the Far East 


I saw bees in many places at Jericho, near 
the Jordan river, north of Jerusalem, on the 
way up to Nazareth; again at Haife, near 
Mt. Carmel, and later in Greece and Italy. 

Honey was offered us regularly at the 
hotels in Jerusalem, Jericho, Nabalus, Naz- 
areth and Tiberias. It was of g@od quality 
everywhere. It reminded one of the de- 
scription of the land as one that flowed with 
milk and honey. J. J. NAGEL. 

San Rafael, Calif. 





Good Average for Iowa 


We havea heavy honey-flow here even yet 
some days from clover, and bees have aver- 
aged about 150 pounds up to date per colony, 
spring count. Crops are also good, espe- 
cially corn. J. O. KRAMER. 

Hospers, Iowa, July 28. 





Clover Very Abundant 


My wife and I have just extracted a little 
over 3000 pounds of the finest white clover 
honey, and the supers will soon be full 
again; many of our colonies will average 
over 100 pounds. Never since I kept bees 
havel seen clover so abundant as this year. 

G. A. BARBISCH. 

La Crescent, Minn., July 22. 





No Surplus at All 


Not one pound of surplus from over too 
colonies this season. B. W. Brown. 
Moreno, Calif., Aug. 11. 





A Ton from Nine Colonies, Spring Count 


Had a good season here this year. I had 8 
colonies last fall. Theyall wintered nicely. 
I bought one more colony this past spring, 
which made me 9. I have increased to 19 
this season, and all are in fine condition, I 
will get over aton of honey this year; 1500 
pounds is in sections4%x1%, and the balance 
in extracting frames. Thecombs were built 
this season. Geo. H. ELSKAMP. 

Maurice, Iowa, Aug, 14. 





Praise for Dr. Phillips 


I do not agree with Dr. Bonney, page 238, in 
reference to Dr. Phillip’s investigations of 
the cause of winter losses. If we followed 
Dr, Bonney, would it not be better to go 
back to the old box-hive or gum? The mod- 
ern hive is an advantage over the old meth- 
ods; you really receive more, and a better 
quality of honey by the modern methods of 
bee-keeping. : 

It must be understood progressive bee- 
keeping assists Mother Nature occasionally. 
If there is a shortage of natural food sup- 
plies the bee-keeper steps in and supplies 
the shortage to his bees. If the winter is 
severe the progressive bee-keeper has not 
waited to find the intent of Mother Nature 
for that winter. He has early in the fall, 
and every fall, given his bees protectionin 
some manner. It may be cellaring, chaff- 
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hives, outer coverin 
by whatever metho 


or tenement hives, but 
he has done to the best 
of hisability. Now if a heavy loss occurs 
what is he to do, blame Providence or the 
natural laws of Nature? All weaklings do 


this. Should he blame himself? Was he to 
blame? Whoreally knows the true cause 
of winter loss? If there be sucha man, let 
him not hide his light under a bushel. We 
bee-keepers are awaiting the man whocan 
show us. j : 

I do not know, and I am not from Missouri, 
but I have confidence in Dr. Phillips.as I 
have confidence in his Bureau. The bee- 
keeping world worked over the cause of 
foul brood for many years—yet it was the 
Bureau of Entomology, conducted by Dr. 
Phillips, who ran thetrue bacillus to its lair, 
and we now know the bacteriological cause 
of foul brood. If Dr. Phillips thinks he can 
overcome the excessive winter losses of 
bees, the bee-keepers should be with him to 
aman. This work is no work for tke lay- 
man; it necessarily will take months or 
years of hard study and work. Itis likely 
that not one thing is the cause of winter 
loss, but many. . 

The individual bee-keeper has neither the 
ability, time, nor the money necessary to 
conduct such a work, and we should thank 
our stars we have such a progressive head 
working for us at Washington. I do not 
think the bee-keepers at large realize the 
good work which has been done for us by 
this Bureau. Those who do should acknowl- 
edge the fact by writing to the Department 
of Agriculture, tocommend the good work 
accomplished by the Bureau of Entomology 
in behalf of apiculture. 


Swarthmore. Pa. PENN G. SNYDER. 
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{Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
counts of any kind. Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering. 





BEES AND QUEENS. 


SFE FRR RR PRANAB GSAS FER FERS ESSERE 


PHELPS’ QUEENS are hustlers. 





NuTMEG ITALIAN QUEENS, leather color. 
After June 1, $1.00. A. W. Yates, 
Hartford, Conn. 





BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 


apiary. . H. M. Cook, 
Ath 70 Cortland St., New York City. 





For SALE—Choice Golden Queens that 
produce Golden beesequal toany. 
Wn. S. Barnett, Barnett’s, Virginia. 





PHELPS’ QUEENS will please you. 





Day-OLD Virgin. Queens will piease you. 
Good way to get fine Italian stock; 50 cents 
each; $5.00 per doz. Untested, $1.00. Tested, 
$1.50. xyeo. H. Rea, Reynoldsville, Pa. 





For SALE.—Untested queens that produce, 
75c; tested, $1.00; hybrids, 30c. S. H. Rickard, 
8A3t 506 Machesney Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 





WILL SELL untested Goldens during Sep- 
tember and October for 50 cts each, or six 
for $2.50. J. T. Elkinton, Jennings, La. 





FoR Sap —Goldes ongaget apoene 70 cts- 
each, or $7.25 a dozen. Safe arrival guaran 
teed. D. F. Talley. R.F.D. 4, Greenville, Ala, 





QUEENS — Improved red-clover Italians, 
bred for business; June 1 to Nov. 1s. Un- 
tested queens, 75c; select, $1.00; tested, $1.25 
each. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 


teed. 1Aly H. C. Clemons, Boyd, Ky. 





Harpy Northern-reared Queens of Moore's 
strain of Italians; ready June 15. Untested, 
$1.00; 6 for $5 00; 12 for $0.00. See testimonial 
on page 210. P. B. Ramer, Harmony, Minn. 





CHOICE QUEENS from June to Sept.1 at 
$1.00 each; six for $5.00. Place orders now, 
and have them filledin rotation. _ 5sAtf 

D. J. Blocher, Pear! City, Ill. 





For SALE—5to 10 colonies good Italian 
Bees of Doolittle strain in Danz. Hives. Will 
take Barnes’ -Power Saw in exchange, ff 
suitable and in good shape. Edw. L. Hall, 
1706 Forres Ave., St Joseph. Mich. 





For SALE—About 30 colonies of bees and a 
large lot of bee-supplies. There will be a 
carload of the bees and supplies. Will sell 
cheap, as I am going out of the business. 
Write for particulars. 

Edwin Bevins, Leon, Iowa. 





THE RUSH FOR PHELPS’ menus has been 
so great that we will beunable to take care 
of any more orders this year. We have 
some of the finest breeders for next year 
that you ever saw. Give us your orders 
early. C. W. Phelps & Son, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 
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_“NULL’s FAMOUS MELILOTUS HOoNEY.”’ 
Sample for stamp. Null Co., Demopolis, Ala. 





EXTRACTED Honey, thoroughly ripened 
Write E. C. Pike, Box'to, St. Charles, ll. 





WANTED to buy Extracted Honey. Kindly 
send price and sample. 


G. L , 2252 Belmont Ave., Chicago, III. 





WANTED—Comb, 
beeswax. 
6Ara2t 


extracted honey, and 
R. Burnett & Co., 
173 S. Water St., Chicago, III. 





GOLDEN and 3-band Italians, also gray Car- 
niolan queens. Tested, $1.00each; 3 or more 
goc each. Untested,75c each; 3 to 6, 70c each; 
oor more, 65c each. Bees per Ib., $1.25;_nu- 
clei per frame, $1.50. A discount on orders 
booked 30 days before shipment 3Atf 

C. B. Bankston, Buffalo, Leon Co., Tex. 





For SALE—Choice virgins, 49 cts. each; 3 
for $1.00; untested, 60 cts.; tested, $1.25: 
breeders, $2.50, Italians or Carniolans. 

Stanley & Finch, 1451 Ogden Ave,, Chiciago. 





SPECIAL — Golden-all-over queens that 
produce workers of the brightest kind. 5000 
mated queens was my sales last season. Un- 
tested queens each 75c; 50, $32.50; 100, $60.v0. 
Tested, $1.25. Select-Tested, $2.00. Breeders, 
$5.00 and $10.00. J. T. Dunn, Queen Breeder, 

6A7t Rt. 3, San Jose, Calif. 





For SALE.—Fine, Rich, Pure White Clove 
Honey; also Light Amber Alfalfa. Put uD 
in any size packages, any quantity. Write 


for prices. 
1Atf Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III. 





DEALERs and producers who buy_ honey, 
kindly ask for a late number of the Review. 
givinga list of members having honey for 
sale. Many carloads are listed in the Octo- 
ber number, Address, oAtf 
The Bee-Keepers Review, Northstar. Mich. 





FOR SALE—No. 1 white comb. $3.50 per 
case; No. 2, $3.00, 24 sections to case; six 
cases to Carrier; ciover extracted, two 60- 
lb, cans to case, 9 cents. 9 


] i tf 
Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder, Bellevue, Ohio. 





GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 
Workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 


honey-getting qualities. _ Price, $1.00 each; 
Tested, $2.00: Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. 
2Atf J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





MuRRAy’'s famous North Carolina bred 
Italian queens (red clovers and goldens) for 
sale again. As good as the best; no foul 
brood known. They are as good honey 
gatherers as can be obtained, and winter as 
well. My improved strain is carefully se 
lected, and bred up from Moore’s, Root’s. 
and Davis’ improved stock. Select untested, 
one, 75c; doz., $8.00. Tested. $1.25. Select 
tested, $1.50; extra select tested, $2.00. Breed- 
ers, $3.00 and $5.00. 

H. B. Murray, Queen-breeder, Liberty, N. C. 





FoR SALe—Our crop of white 
clover extracted honzy. None better pro- 
duced. Also, Raspberry extracted, blended 
with willow-herb, nearly as white as the 
clover, good body and flavor, 8c per pound. 
Sample of either free. Address, 

E. D. Towusend & Sons, Northstar, Mich. 

Formerly at Remus.) 


“Elite” 





20,000 POUNDS OF HONEY for sale. Buck- 
wheat, goldenrod, aster blend. $8.40 per case. 
This is dark honey (golden). Clover, milk- 
weed, raspberry blend of good body; but off 
a little in color and flavor, $9.00 per case. 
Above honey all in new 60-lb. cans and cases. 
120 pound net to case. Sample upon request, 
oA2t Ira D. Bartlett, East Jordan, Mich. 

. 








Dittmer’s Foundation 


Is the Comb Foundation made to suit 
the Honey Bee. 


It’s the Comb Foundation that helps pro- 
duce the full capacity honey crop. 


It’s the Comb Foundation to give your 


Honey Bees. 


Ask for more information; also prices and FULL 
DISCOUNT on all Bee-Supplies. 













Gus Dittmer Company 


Augusta, Wisconsin 


nici 
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FOR SALE 


RFRA INANE SFE SLUR FEN FUSER AIS AS NA INE 


For SALE—Empty second-hand 60 Ib. cans- 
two cans tothe case, food as new, 2 saute 
per case. C. H. W. Weber & 

2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





My ENTIRE APIARY of 175 colonies Italian 
bees with complete outfit for running same 
for comb honey; also International Har 
vester Auto Truck. Selling on account of 
sickness. J.S.Shatters, Fort Lupton. Colo. 





For SALE—130 stands of bees ee or with 
out fixtures. Bees in good 8-frame hives’ 
Hoffman frames, mostly wired. No disease’ 
Owner died. Inspected by State Entomolo 
gist. Write. Mrs. Ida McCauley, 

Rt 2, Madison. Ind 





For RENT——An 80 acre small fruit and 
bee farm, with 75 stands of bees and fixtures 
suitable for running same. Six room frame 
house, new Two good barns and outbuild- 
ings; 40 acres in pasture; tobacco land. A 
man with small family; experienced in care 
of bees preferred. Must eee best of refer- 
ence. Write. da McCauley, 

R D: 2, Madison, Ind. 











_SUPPLIES. 


RAT NAT NST Ne Nal Vel Val Vel OPN s NST NS Ne Ne Ve 


BEE-SUPPLIES—none better. 35 years of 
experience. 
1 Ideal Winter-Case, complete...... Sent“ 
too Hoffman Brood-Frames in flat.... 2.50 
SOO TH. 2 OCTIMIIB. ciccccccccsecctccscccs 
100 Section- Holders. scalloped...... 
too Section Slats, 4 inch.......... 
1 Champion Smoker............. a= 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION. 





Medium Brood, per pound............ 59 
eo ee aa aera 66 
Extra Thin - “ jen ee 69 


Discount on larger amounts. 

D eee guaranteed or money * oma 
chmidt 

a R. No. 3, Box No. 209. Shebovgan, Wis. 





BEE-KEEPER, let us send our catalog of 
hives, smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They 





re nice and cheap. White Mfg. Co., 
4Atf Greenville, Tex. 
POULTRY 


Net eP TES RST NST NAT NEN Ne! NaF et OPTRA NAAN AONE Nal al EONS RSNA NAMES 


For SALE — Buff Orpington eggs, pure 
bloods: $1.00 for 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
2AIy W.H. Payne, Hamilton, Illinois. 








HONEY LABELS 


SONNE NN Ne Na eal Neal ial el ttt nd dO a Neal Veal Vat Pee ess Ss 


THE NuMBER of enquiries coming in for 
honey labels has been so large that we have 
decided to put in a stock of these forthe 
convenience of our readers. Should you be 
in need of anythingin this line. send fora 
copy of our label catalog, which will be sent 
free, American Bee Journal, 

Hamilton, Ill. 


Nel Nal Nal Saf Mat ee ee aa Pal Vat Var note ewe Nel Nel Nal Sal Sal Sal ae ee 


SITUATIONS. 


PEPPERS NATO N Nee etl eal el lt ESAS Nd Nd Nal Neal Vol Mel e™ 





Dee a a 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN wants steady em- 
ployment in apiaries; 12 years’ experience. 
Furnish best of references. Will go any- 
where. Newton Cale. 

8A3t Rt. 1, B. 88, Floresville, Tex. 





a 
WANTED—Experienced Apiarist to_ help 
pack bees for winter, and to get ready for 
next season. May develop into steady work 
for a year or more. E. H. Bruner, 
3836 North 44th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





- you = are having trouble trying to 


live by eating by eyesight, 
send for my circulars and receive a slice of 
eating by brainsight. 
Cc. W. DAYTON, Owensmouth, Cal. 
The Ripe Honey Man 














new BINGHAM Bingham Bee-Smokers 


are self-cleaning, as the cover sits inside 
“IS ‘BEE SMOKER the fire-pot; the liquid creosote runs 
back into the fire and burns up. The 
valve in the bellows gives you a Smoker 
with life. 


Smoke Engine 4 inchstove - $1.25 





Patented 


Doctor 312° * - .85 
Conqueror 3 mre: - 75 
Little Wonder21-2 “ “ - -50 


Two larger sizes with metal legs and 
hinged cover. In copper, 50c extra. 


Parcels Post shipping weight, 2 pounds 
each. For sale at your dealers or direct 


A. G. WOODMAN Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 











Organized Co-operation 


THE WESTERN HONEY BEE 


A new magazine owned and run by the 


bee-keepers, filled with Western life as 


id 
depicted by the best talent on bee topics = 





















obtainable. Special department on crop 


and market conditions during season. 


ADVERTISERS Published Monthly by the 
Queen-Breeders’ Department | California State Bee-Keepers’ Ass'n 
1 inch, $2.00 per issue Los Angeles, Calif. 


Classified, 15¢ a line GEO. L.EMERSON, Manager 
Write for particulars 3497 Eagle Street 











om Sanaa 


Owing to the many enquiries we have had for Honey 
Labels, we have put ina line of these for the convenience 
of our readers. 


Send for catalog, giving samples of labels with 


postpaid prices. We also list Envelopes and printed 
Letter Heads. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 











October, 1913. 
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“Falcon” QUEENS 


Three-Band and Golden Italians, Caucasians and Carniolans 














July 1st to October ist 1 6 12 
“i Utes - : ; $ .75 $425 $8.00 
, Tested 5.50 10.00 


- - - 1.00 
Tested, $1.50 each; and Select Tested, $2.00 each. 


All queens are reared in strong, vigorous colonies, and mated from populous nuclei. Instructions for 
introducing are to be found on the reverse side of the cage cover. 


OUR BRAND OF FOUNDATION 


“ foundation is coming in more constant use every year, being adopted by the largest and most prominent bee-keepers in this 

falcon” country, to say nothing of those in foreign lands where our foundationis largely used, We feel confident that after you have 
used one lot of *‘ Faleon”’ foundation, which is made in our plant at Falconer, N. Y., you will purchase it in the future, and are sure that 
you and your bees will be pleased with it in every respect. 


Full line of hives, sections, and supplies manufactured by us at Falconer, N. Y. Write for samples of our foundation. 
All goods guaranteed. A trial will convince you. Red Catalog postpaid. 
Central States distributers: H. S. Duby, St. Anne, Ill., C. C. Clemons, Bee-Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


FACTORY W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., - Falconer, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Where the good bee-hives come from 











We Make a Specialty of 
Manufacturing 


They are the Finest in the Land— 

CANS eaters 
c n Our Prices will make you smile. We want 
to mail OUR BEE-SUPPLY CATALOG to 


every bee-keeper in the land. It is FREE. 
Ask for it. 
H. S. Duby. St. Anne, Ill., carries a full 


Our Friction-top Honey-cans, Slip line of Our Goods, and sells them at our 


regular catalog prices. 


Cover pails, Honey Shipping cans, AUG. LOTZ & CO. 
Round and Square, are standard con- sence aR Te ean sai 


tainers for honey. 


American Can Company 











Honey Jars 


We carry several styles of honey jars, and 
would be pleased to mail you our catalog of 
everything a bee-keeper uses. 25-pound jar, 
heavy flint glass, $4.75 gross. 


Heavy cartons that protect. Honey in any 
size package from 1 pound to a barrel. 





Chicago New York San Francisco 


With offices in all large cities 


I. J. STRINGHAM 
105 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
APIARIES: Glen Cove, L. I. 














| The Bee-Keepers’ Review 


4 would like to add a thousand new subscribers to its list for 1914, and is going to Will be ready » soho care of your 
offer special inducements to get them. Listen: The April and May numbers qncee acters. wae Tauiedive pean 
contain the report of the National convention at Cincinnati, Ohio, and in them- of careful breeding brings Laws’ 
selves contain 96 pages. The last half of 1913 contains the series of articles, ey ey ahora he usual seeaaers: Set- 

1 “ 3000 Colonies in 50 Yards Managed from One Office ;” tesides many other in- gece aan ap oo op 

‘ teresting articles that space forbids mentioning. We are printing 400 extra after April rst. About $0 first-class 
copies of the Review for the last half of the year on purpose to give to new sub- breeding-queens ready at any date. 
scribers, and as long as they last we will give the April and May numbers con- Prices: Tested, $1.25; 5 for $5.00: 
taining the convention report, the last half of 1913, and all of 1914, for an even Breeders, each $5.00. Address 
dollar. You have likely been thinking for some time that you would like the 





Review, and this will be an opportune time to getit at bargain-counter price. W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 
Address, The Bee-Keepers’ Review, Northstar, Mich. 
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2% American Bee Journal ji 








had 


half dozen re-shipping cases. 





Cases containing 6-10 pound pails, per case - - - 
“ oe > “oe “cc “ “ . 7 


“cc ee “ “ 


oS 
Oren 


“e “ lt a a 
F. 0. B. Hamilton, or Keokuk, lowa. 


Honey Packages 


There is a demand for Friction-top Cans and Pails packed in dozen and 


We have prepared to take care of this demand at 
the following prices, f. o. b. Hamilton, or Keokuk, lowa: 


In lots of 10, In lots of 100 


- 75¢c 70c 
- 45c 40c 
- 62c 58c 





10 pound pails in crates of 100 - - - - 
5 “ce “cc o“ “cc = a as 





F. 0. B. Hamilton, or Keokuk, lowa. 


60 ‘ce “ one “ Prd a s -~ 
F. O. B. Hamilton, or Keokuk, lowa. 





100 or more. 
$7.2 


5.50 


sco or more 
6.75 
5.00 





; In lots of ro. In lots of Too 
- 0c 65c 
- 48c 40c 





> 60 pound square cans, two per case - - - - 
“ 


Cans Also Furnished To Dealers. 





r¢ DADANT & SONS, - - 





Big Stock—_Immediate shipment on receipt of orders 



















OD, Si. 


HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O, 





Your Name and Address will be put on one side of the handle as shown in 
the cut, and on the other side a picture of a Queen-Bee, a Worker-Bee, and a 
Drone-Bee. The handle is celluloid, and transparent, through which is seen 
your name. If you lose this Knife it can be returned to you, or it serves to iden- 
tify you if you happen to be injured fatally, or rendered unconscious. The cut is 
the exact size; it is made of best steel. When ordering be sure to write exact 
name and address. Knife delivered within two weeks after we receive order. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with a year’s subscription to the American Bee 
Journal—both for $1.80; or given FREE as a premium for sending us 3 New sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 
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GOLDEN ADEL QUEENS 
AND BEES BY THE CAR LOAD 


ma 


You will make money if you deal with me and get my fac- 
tory price on Bee Supplies. I have millions of fine Sec- 
tions. Iam the oldest and largest Bee Supply manufac- 
turer inthe Northwest. Send for Catalog. 


aa 
ed 
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Try My Famous Queens 
From Improved Stock. 


The best that money can buy; not inclined 
to swarm, and as for honey gatherers they 
have few equals. 


3-Band, Golden, 5-Band and Carniolan 


bred in separate yards, ready March 20, 
Untested, one, $1; six, $5; 12, $9; 25, $17 50; 50. 
$34; 100, $65. Tested, one, $1.50; six, $8 12, 
$1s. Breeders of either strain, $s. uclei 
with untested queen, one-frame, $2.50; six 
one-frame, $15; two-frame $3.50; six two-frame 
$20.40; nuclei with tested queen, one-frame, 
$3.00; six one-frame, $17.40; two-frame, $4; six 
two frame $23.40. Our Queens and Drones 
are all reared from the best select queens, 
which should be so with drones as well as 
queens. No disease of any kind in this 
country. Safe arrival, satisfaction, and 
prompt service guaranteed. 


D. E. BROTHERS, Attalla, Ala. 





THE 


Discount and Dull Season 


is here. Send usa list of goods wanted for 

next year, and get our prices—a money sav- 

ing proposition. We have the largest, most 

complete and best stock of any House vis- 

itors welcome. Catalog ready in January— 
Ss. DUB 


it’s free. wi 
St. Anne, Illinois. 





Early (FROFALCON) Queens 
“ITALIANS ”’ 


Untested Queens to June Ist $1.00 each. 
After June 1, 90c each. Special prices in 
large quantities. A 5-pound bucket of 
Orange Blossom Honey delivered at your 
door by express for $1.10. 


JOHN C. FROHLIGER, 
1642 Milvia Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
Greater San Francisco, Calif. 


Falcon Bee-Supplies, etc. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 
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ROOT’ S Power HONEY-EXTRACTORS 


Our new catalog is full of information about these labor-saving machines. With the difficulty of getting competent help, 
the power extractors are being sold largely in this and foreign countries, and the present demand is far greater than ever 
before. Read what a California producer says in a letter to a disinterested party, which we were permitted to publish: 


GENTLEMEN :—I should like to say a few words in favor of the ball-bearing Root Automatic Extractor, as I believe it is as near perfec- 
tion as itcan be. This machine runs so easily that a few turns to get it up to speed is all thatis necessary; and the men, while using the 
No. 17, which I formerly had, could average only 1ooo lbs. per day. while with this machine they can average 2000 lbs. with but one additional 
man. No apiary can afford to be without one of these machines. 

feel like congratulating The A. I. Root Co. for making an invention that is such a satisfaction, financiallyto the honey-producers 
interests. B. B. HOGABOOM, Elk Grove, Calif 


—HERE ARE A FEW MORE—- 


A word about the power extractor I purchased from you through H. L. Jones, of Goodna. I found it to work very satisfactorily, and it 
will do all it is claimed to do and more. I use the gasoline engine for several purposes besides driving the eight-frame extractor. such as 
driving the washing-machine for the lady of the house, and corn cracking and grinding. I consider it one of the best speculations I made 
in connection with the apiary. F.C. GOLDER, Pittsworth, Queensland. 


Yours of the r6th, also the brake-band for power-extractor, came to hand. Thanks for sending itso promptly. This is my second 
season with the power extractor. I would not like to be without it now, even if I had only fifty colonies, 
DAVID RUNNING, Grindstone City, Mich., July 10, roro. 


I received the extractor I ordered of you some time ago. It arrived in good shape. I set it up and extracted 143 quarts of honey, 
sold it at 35 cents a quart. The extractor is just fine—does the work completely. F. D. KING, Athens, Ohio, Aug. 16, rorz. 


The engine [ got of you this spring has done fine. Weran it all fall. and never, had any trouble at all. 
. V. DEXTER, North Yakima, Wash., Jan. 19, 1011, 


For Full Particulars See Our Catalog 
The A. l. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New York, 139-141 Franklin St. Chicago, 213-231 Institute Place, 
Philadelphia, 8-10 Vine St. Des Moines, 565 W. Seventh St- 
St. Paul. 1024 Mississippi St. Syracuse, 1631 Genesee St. i 
Washington, t100 Maryland Ave., S. W. Mechanic Falls, Maine 
A Few Agents Handling these Goods: 
Ce ic si es ce cakes Madary’s Plaining Mill, Fresno | Missouri...... Suet vaseene Blanke Mfg. & Supply Co., St. Louis 
ean cheek aude ee eaeae eased Madary’s Supply Co., Los Angeles Tiiaaadasneniess John Nebel & Son n Supply Co., High Hill 
CN ica coi inkndas raed cancesseeneneiel arteldes Seed Co., Denver NG su wack cand vac ubenssceseekaon S. J. Gri gs Co., Toledo 
ES "RESIST S Eerie reine ne eine ce Walter S. Pouder, Indianapolis ue _, NARS Kok SE aDE6Os dosh ed sereseEaD .C.H. W. Weber & Co., Cincinnat 
I ions andes nds nds obsntknssaceananee H. Hunt & Son, L ansing | IRs wsko ke ncbcnkaan sccerendaotandeee Texas Seed & Floral Co. Dallas 
DI MIU vin tsceesencanpnnnasccanuneaess Roswell Seed Co., Roswell Serene was edee sa . . Toepperwein & Mayfield Co., San Antonio 











RAMER’S QUEENS Fine Yellow 


Italian bees & queens. If 
you need a fine yellow 
Queen quick, try Fajen 


; . . QUEENS OF MOORE’S 
Of Moore’s Strain of Italians STRAIN OF ITALIANS 








Ready June 15 PRODUCE WORKERS gad you will order woaly 
Untested, $1.00; 6 for $5.00; 12 for $9.00 hat fill the supers quick $1.00; untested, 7sc. 3-fr 
With honey nice and thick. nucleus. only $2.75. Full 
April 28, ror3. They have won a world-wide reputa- colony in 8fr. hive with 
P. B. RAMER, Harmony, Minn.— tion for honey-gathering, hardiness, fine tested queen, $5.50. 
Dear Sir:—The 30 queens I got of you in gentleness, etc. Untested queens, $1; . 
1911 were the best queens; built up the fast- six, $5; 12, $9.00. Select untested, $1.25; J.L.Fajen, Stover, Mo 
est, and gave the largest yield of honey I six, $6.00; 12, $1z. Safe arrival and sat- 4 4 
have had in twenty years of bee-keeping. isfaction guaranteed. Circular free 
te was pe i the colony is 1912, L now have 750 nuclel. and am filling = 
an ost a parto e flow for want of super orders by return mail. can save 
room. Yours very truly, J. P. MOORE, Queen-breeder, WESTERN BEE-KEEPERS honey and 
HALVER J. HALVERSON. Route 1, Morgan. K get the best goods obtainable, especially 
Rt. 4, Preston, Minn. 4 gan, Ky. % made to meet Western condition, Send for 
x b-" 4 new catalog and special price list to 








Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 
Denver, Colorado 
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The best of either 
RACE 











Published at HOOD RIVER, OREGON, 








is the best, handsomest and most valuable 


fruit growers’ paper published in the world 
It is handsomely illustrated and shows the s Ee -E. Ee as Cc A PE 
Western methods which have been so suc- 


cessful in winning high prices. | SAVES jSenev | AT ALL 


Subscription Price $1.00 Per Year in Advance | ‘ : : (™ ae. j DEALERS Prices : 75 ts. , 
. = tach, 15¢c; Doz., $1.65, postpaid 
Ss l t. , $8 pe do 
ceasing ingnnbarncliaametice, If your Dealer does not keep them, orde r 00 r zen. 


Better Fruit Publishing Company | “°, ‘g'e’'c porteR, MFRS. GRANT ANDERSON 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON. San Benito, Texas 








Lewistown, Illinois 
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Honey Anp && BEESWaAx~ 


CHICAGO, Sept. 18.—The market during the 
past six weeks has been practically one of 
large receipts and few sales. It is difficult 
now to place the best grades of comb honey 
at more than 17c per pound, with the ma- 
iority of the receipts selling at 15@16c per 
pound. The amber grades range from 1@3c 
per pound less. The weather has been too 
warmup to this time to place honey with 
the general trade, but now that the peach 
season is drawing to a close, there is a prob- 
ability of amuch more active market. Ex- 
tracted honey is also quiet with the white 
grades, bringing from 8@oc per pound; am- 
ber, 7@8c per pound, according to kind and 
quality. Extracted in barrels is selling at 
from %@1Ic per pound less than in cans, as 
the trade no longer wants it in that shape, 
Beeswax steady at from 30@32c per pound, 
according to color and cleanliness. 

A. BURNETT & Co. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Sept. 
comb honey are large. Three cars of west- 
erncomb are on the market, beside local 
shipments. The demand is good. Receipts 
of extracted are not large; demand fair. 
We quote as follows: No.1 white comb, 24 
section cases at $315 to $3.25: No. 2, $3.00; 
No. 1 amber, $3.10; No. 2. $2.75 to $3.00. White 
extracted, per pound. 8@8%c; extracted am- 
ber, 7@8c. Beeswax, No. 1, 30c per pound; 
No. 2, 25¢. 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE COMPANY. 


17.—Receipts of 


INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 18.—Honey is moving 
freely. Fancy white comb.is selling at 16@- 
17c; No,1t white, one cent less Finest ex- 





tracted, o@1oc in s-gallon cans. Beeswax is 
in good demand, and producers are being 
paid 32c, cash or trade 

WALTER S. POUDER. 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 18.—The demand for 
both comb and extracted honey is not as 
brisk as it should be for this time of the 
year. Weare receiving quantities of both 
comb and extracted honey. Fancy white 
clover comb honey is selling at 16c per 
pound. No.1 white is seliing at $3.50 a case 
of 24 sections. Off grades do not sell. Ex- 
tracted white clover honey in 60-pound cans 
is selling from o@o%c per pound. Amber 
grades are selling from 7%@8%c per pound, 
according to grade and quantity purchased. 
Beeswax is selling from $33 to $35 per roo. 

The above are our selling prices, not what 
we are paying. . H. W. WEBER & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 19.—The crop of honey 
throughout the State is greater than one can 
imagine. While the prices are sagging some, 
itis only a question of having the nerve to 
hold up the price. Weare still selling comb 
honey at 14@16%c per pound for a good to 
choice grade; while amber extracted honey 
in barrels is selling at 6%@oc per pound, ac- 
cording to the quality and quantity pur- 
chased. Please observe the above are our 
selling atwrwy not what we are paying. For 
choice bright yellow beeswax we are paying 
30c per pound delivered here. 

THE FRED W. MuTH Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 19.—Comb honey has 
been coming in, and the demand is very 





light, owing to plenty of fruit. Extracted is 
moving slowly. Comb honey, fancy, 14%c: 
No. 1, 13¢: light amber, ro@12c; darker grades 
8@rIc. Extracted, water white, 9c; light 
amber, 74#@8c; other grades, 5@7c, Bees- 
wax, 30c for nice yellow; darker grades, 
24@26c. JOHN C, FROHLIGER. 


BosTON, Sept. 19.—kancy and No. 1 white 
comb, 16@17¢ per pound. New fancy white ex- 
tracted in 5-gallon cans, 1o@11rc. Beeswax, 
30c. Pure white honey in barrels, oc per 
pound BLAKE,-LEE COMPANY. 


DENVER, Sept. 18—The honey crop in 
northern Colorado has been good. We quote 
our market in a jobbing way as follows: No 
1 white comb honey per case of 24 sections, 
$305; choice, $2.88; No. 2. $2.75; white stand- 
ard, 8@oc: light amber, 7@8c; strained. 6%@7c. 
We pay 26c cash, and 28c in trade, for clear 
yellow beeswax delivered here. 

THE COLO. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASs'N., 

Frank Rauchfuss, gr. 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 15.—Since writing on 
June 30, quoting light amber honey at 6%c, 
we have received a good many offerings 
from the producers, and it is possible that 
the price named could be shaded an eighth 
of a cent per pound on firm offers. 

HAMILTON & MENDERSON, 


NEw YORK, Sept. 19.—The new crop of 
comb honey is now beginning to arrive quite 
freely; the demand is good for all grades, 
and we quote a fancy white at 16c, and some 
especially fine lots will bring 17c. No.1 
whiteat 14@15c; No. 2, 13c; mixed, dark, and 
buckheat at 11@12c per pound, E xtracted is 
in fair demand. with sufficient supply of all 
grades excepting California sage. We quote 
white clover at 8@o0%c, according to quality; 
light amber, 7%@8c; dark, mixed, and buck- 
wheat, 7@8c; southern in barrels, as to qual- 
ity, 7oc@80c per gallon. Beeswax steady at 
32c per pound. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 








An Active Season is Here! 


A carload of perfectly new goods is just on hand from the factory, and another car is expected any day, and 


the factory has booked us for four cars. 
anything listed in the catalog at once. 
Hives should be ordered at once if they are to be ready for swarms. 
should be put together now. 

If you are wanting any special goods, orders should be made at once. Other cars are coming regularly from 


the factory, and we can save you considerable in transportation charges by having your goods come with ours 
in the car. 


The mailing of our new catalog was completed some time ago. 
postal-card request for this catalog. 


If you want to buy in quantities considerably larger than quoted in the catalog, give us a list of your needs 
and we will quote price accordingly. 


If you have never tried Root quality goods, make a beginning this season. You will not be disappointed in 
results. Our branch is maintained for service in this line and we can give it to your entire satisfaction. 
We are sole agents in Ohio for the Roller Tray Incubator and Brooder—the best in the market. Write for 


CHW. WEBER & CO. 


2146 Central Avenue. 


This brings up our assortment so that we can now furnish almost 


Frames, and other inside fixtures, too, 


If you are not on our mailing list send us a 


CINCINNATI, 
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EQUIPMENT 
corners of supers and hives. 


QUALITY Root goods at factory prices. 
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goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.”’ 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Store room built expressly for the business; 
large concrete basement with just enough 
ture to prevent breakage in sections; no shrinkage in dovetailed 


mois- 


The kind thatI have 
sold for nearly a quarter of acentury, and the kind 
that you can afford to recommend to your neighbors. 
have increased my profits for a short = by 
goods, but I would not have remained so long in business. 
articles in my catalog can reach you by Parcel Post, and I assume 
all responsibility in safe delivery of the goods. 


WALTER S. POUDER, Indianapolis, Ind. 


873 Massachusetts Avenue 
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The Robbers Disturb You When Feeding 


icine 
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$2.00 F. O. 


PRICES: 
= Dr. Chas. G. Schamu, 


Easy Solution, 


Proper Ventilation for Honey Flow. 


B. LIVERPOOL, FOR 8 FRAME’SIZE. 
$2.50 F. O. B. LIVERPOOL, FOR 10 FRAME SIZE. 


Pe OP 
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Use the 


Schamu Patent Roller Entrance 
HIVE BOTTOM 


sa 


No worry 
When you 
are ready, 
adjust for 
swarming, 
or drones. 
Ask for a 
free folder 
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Liverpool, N. Y. 
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Eastern Bee-Keepers 


Furnishing bee-supplies has been our busi- 
ness for 22 years. We are also honey-pro- 
ducers, operating several hundred colonies 
for honey. We have started many people 
who have made a success of the business. 
Westill furnish them their supplies. They 
stick tous. You willif you get acquainted 
We advocateonly practicalarticles. Let us 
mail you our catalog of what you may need. 


I. J. STRINGHAM. 
105 Park Place, New York City 


APIARIES: Glen Cove, L. I. 





Rebuilt Remington Typewriters (No. 6) 





or Smith Premier Typewriters (No. 2) 





Prices, $30 to. $35. Send $5.00 down and 
we will send the machine. GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY. Address, 
Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
325 Perry Street, Davenport, lowa 
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English Honey-Spoon. 


This fine 90c Honey-Spoon and the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal! for one year—both for only 
$1.75. Send all orders to the American B « 
Journal, Hamilton, 11] 





Bee-Supplies 
We are Western Agents for 


‘“‘FALCONER ” 


Write for Fall Discounts 
you 


we can save 
money. 1Atf 


C. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co., 
128 Grand Ave,, Kansas City, Mo. 





PAGE - KENKEL 
MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers 
OF THE 


“NONE BETTER” 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Thirty Years’ ‘Experience 





Perfect sections from young, white, 
basswood. White Pine Hives and 
Supers, Excellent Shipping - Cases, 
Brood-Frames, Separators, etc. 

We invite your correspondence. 


P age-Kenkel Manufacturing Co., 











New London, Wis. 











Am Now Shipping am 1 
rom My 
CELEBRATED 
PEDIGREED STRAIN! 


My bees aretheproduct 
of many years of breed- 
ing by both Swarthmore 
and Henry Alley. Both 
names stand out like 
beacon lights among our 
past and present breed- 
ers, for the best queens ever produced in the 
United States. Never had foul brood. 


SWARTHMORE APIARIES, Swarthmore, Pa. 
To keep up 


NO 1913 CATALOGUE! {0 SSP. 


I will avoid all expenses possible and will 
not print any catalog. I have some 1012 left 
Order from your old catalog, or I will mail 
you one. 

Best white pine hive 1% story 8 frame, $1.45 
10 frame, $1.60in lots of 5s. Best sec sions, per 
1000, $4.40; 2000, $8.60; 3000, $12.60; 5000, $20; No. 2, 
soc less. Plain 2sc less. 


H. S. DUBY, St. Anne, Ill. 


DO YOU READ 


PROGRESSIVE POULTRY JOURNAL ? 


It is published in Mitchell. South Dakota, 
and is a live paper devoted to the interests 
of better poultry and more of it. Has prac 
tical writers of experience in raising poul- 
try Wellillustrated. Send for free copy, 


Progressive Poultry Journal 
Mitchell, South Dakota 


WANTED 


NEW CROP HONEY 
New York and Pennsylvania 


C 0 sé Hf Especially 


Write us. State quantity, quality, style 
of sections, when ready for shipment, 
etc. Will buy or handle on commission. 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 
265-267 Greenwich St, New York, . 
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SYRACUSE CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE CANONSBURG 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


HONEY CANS 


All Styles—All Sizes 
Friction Top 
Boxed Square Cans 
60-Pound Shipping Cans 


HONEY PAILS 


. , 72 W. Adams Street, Chicago 
Sales Offices = 615 w. 434 street, New York City 
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We are paying higher prices than ever before at this season. 
Why? Because of the tremendous demand for 


Dadant’s Foundation 


Write at once. We will quote you F. O. B. here or 
F. O. B. your Station, whichever you desire 
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